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SELECT READINGS 
FROM ENGLISH PROSE 


THE MURDER OF THE PRINCES 
IN THE TOWER 


\ 

King Richard after his coronation, taking ` his 
way to Gloucester to visit, in his new honour; 
the town of which he bare the name of his old, 
devised as he rode to fulfil that thing which he 
before had intended. And forasmuch as his 
mind gave him that, his nephews living, men 
would not reckon that he could have right to 
the realm, he thought therefore without delay to be 
rid of them, as though the killing of his kinsmen 
could amend his cause, and make him a kindly 
king. (Whereupon he sent one John Green, 
whom he specially trusted, unto Sir Robert 
- Brakenbury, Constable of the Tower, with a 
letter and credence! also that the same Sir Robert 
should in any wise put the two children to death. 


1 Token of trust. 
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This John Green did his errand unto Brakenbury, 
kneeling before our Lady 'in the Tower, who 
plainly answered that he would never put them 
to death to die therefore, with which answer 
John Green returning recounted the same to 
King Richard at Warwick yet in his way. 

Wherewith he took such displeasure and 
thought that the same night he said unto a secret? 
page of his: “‘Ah ! whom shall a man trust ? 
those that I have brought up myself, those that 
I had thought would most surely serve me, even 
theeefail me and at my commandment will do 
nothing for me.’’ 

'* Sir,'"" quoth his page, ‘‘ there lieth one on 
your pallet without, that I dare well say, to do 
your grace pleasure, the thing were right hard 
that he would refuse.’’ 

He meant this concerning Sir James Tyrell, 
who was a man of right goodly personage, and 
for nature’s gifts worthy to have served a much 
better prince, if he had well served God, and 
by grace obtained as much truth and good-will 
as he had strength and wit. 

Upon this page’s words King Richard arose 
and came out into the pallet-chamber, whére he _ 


1 ġe., kneeling before a statue of the Virgin Mary. 
! Intimate, private : one who knew his secrets. 
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found in bed Sir James and Sir Thomas Tyrell, 
of person like and brethren of blood, but nothing 
of kin in conditions. The king said merrily to 
them: ‘‘ What, sirs, be ye in bed so soon ? " 
And calling up Sir James he brake to him 
secretly his mind in this mischievous matter ; 
in which he found him nothing strange.! Where- 
fore on the morrow he sent him to Brakenbury 
with a letter, by which he was commanded to 
deliver Sir James all the keys of the Tower for 
one night, to the end that he might there accom- 
plish the king's pleasure, in such thing as» he 
had given him commandment. After this letter 
had been delivered and the keys received, Sir 
James appointed the night next ensuing to 
destroy them, devising before and preparing 
the means 

The prince, as soon as the protector left that 
name and took himself as king, had it showed 
unto him that he should not reign, but his uncle 
should haye the crown. At which word the 
prince, sore abashed, began to sigh and said : 
“ Alas! I would my uncle would let me ‘have 
my life yet, though I lose my kingdom.'' Then 
‘he that told him the tale used him with good 
words, and put him in the best comfort he could. 


1 Backward, remiss. 
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But forthwith were the prince and his brother 
both shut up, and all others removed from them, 
except only one called Black Will or William 
Slaughter, set to serve them and see them safe. 
After which time the Prince never tied his points ! 
nor ought cared for himself, but with that young 
babe his brother lingered in thought and heaviness 
till this traitorous death delivered them of that 
wretchedness, 

For Sir James Tyrell devised that they should 
be murdered in their beds. To the execution 
whereof, he appointed Miles Forest, one of the 
four that kept them, a fellow fleshed ? in murder 
beforetime. To him he joined one John Dighton, 
his own horsekeeper, a big, broad, square, strong 
knave. Then all the others being removed from 
them, this Miles Forest and John  Dighton, 
about midnight (the silly * children lying in their 
beds) came into the chamber, and suddenly 
lapped them up among the clothes, so bewrapped 
them and entangled them, keeping down 
by force the feather-bed and pillows hard unto 
their’ mouths, that within a while smored * and 


| Fastened the laces of his clothes. 
3 Initiated, 

3 Simple, innocent. 

í Smothered. 
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stifled, their breath failing, they gave up to God 
their innocent souls into the joys of heaven, 
leaving to the tormentors their bodies dead in the 
bed. Whom after the wretches perceived, first 
by the struggling with the pains of death, and 
after by long lying still, to be thoroughly dead, 
they laid their bodies naked out upon the bed, and 
fetched Sir James* to see them. Who upon the 
sight of them caused those murderers to bury 
them at the stair-foot, meetly deep in the ground 
under a great heap of stones. 

Then rode Sir James in great haste to King 
Richard, and showed him all the manner of 
the murder, who gave him great thanks and, 
as some say, there made him knight. But he 
allowed not, as I have heard, the burying in so 
vilea corner, saying that he would have them 
buried in a better place, because they were a 
King's sons. Lo, the honourable courage of 
a king ! 

Whereupon they say that a priest of Sir 
Robert Brakenbury took up the bodies again 
and buried them in a place which, as he only 
knew it, could never come to light since the 
occasion of his death. Very truth is it and 
well known, that at such time as Sir James 
Tyrell was in the Tower, for treason committed 
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against the most famous prince King Henry the 
Seventh, both Dighton and he were examined, 
and confessed the murder in the manner above 
written, but whither the bodies were removed 
they could not tell. 

And thus, as I have learned of them that knew 
much and had little cause to lie, were these two 
noble princes, these innocent, tender children, 
born of most royal blood, brought up in great 
wealth, likely long to live to reign and rule in 
the realm, by traitorous tyranny taken, deprived 
of their estate, shortly shut up in prison, and 
privily slain and murdered, their bodies cast 
God wot where * by the cruel ambition of their 
unnatural uncle and his pitiless tormentors. 

If we ponder well on these things in every 
part we shall see that God never gave tbis world 
a more notable example, neither in what in- 
security standeth this worldly weal, or what 
mischief worketh the proud enterprise of an 
high heart, or finally what wretched end ensueth 
such pitiless cruelty. For first to begin with 
the ministers,* Miles Forest at St. Martin's 
piecemeal rotted away. Dighton indeed yet 


t God knows where. 


? Prosperity. 
3 Assistante. 
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walketh on alive in good possibility to be hanged 
ere he die. But Sir James Tyrell died at Tower 
Hill, beheaded for treason. King Richard him- 
self,as ye shall hereafter hear, was slain in the field, 
hacked and hewed of his enemies’ hands, harried 
on horseback dead, his hair in despite torn and 
tugged like a cur-dog. And the mischief that 
he took, within less than three years of the 
mischief that he did. And yet all the mean 
time spent in much pain and trouble outward, 
much fear, anguish and sorrow within. For I 
have heard by credible report of such as were 
secret with his chamberers, that after this 
abominable deed was done, he never had quiet 
in his mind, he never thought himself safe. 
Where he went abroad, his eyes whirled about, 
his body was privily fenced,' his hand ever on 
his dagger, his countenance and manner like 
one always ready to strike again ; he took ill 
rest at nights, lay long waking and  musing, 
sore  wearied with care and watch, rather 
slumbered than slept, troubled with fearful 
dreams ; suddenly sometimes he would start up, 
leap out of his bed and run about the 
chamber, so was his restless heart continually 


! Secretly protected. 
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tossed and tumbled with the tedious impression 


and stormy remembrance of his abominable 
deed. 


Sir Thomas More. 





THE GADSHILL ADVENTORE I 
FROM KING HENRY THE FOURTH 
Act II. Scene II. 

The Road by Gads-hill. 


Enter Prinoe Henry and PoiNTZ ; BARDOLPH 
and PEgro at some distance. 


Pointz. Come, shelter, shelter: I have re- 
moved Falstaff's horse, and he frets like a gumm'd 
velvet. [they retire. 

Prince. Stand close, 


Enter FALSTAFF. 


Fal. Pointz ! Pointz, and be hang'd | Pointz ! 

Prince. [coming forward.] Peace, ye fat- 
kidney'd rascal ! what a brawling dost thou keep! 

Fal. Where’s Pointz, Hal ? 

Prince. He is walk'd up to the top of the 
hill: I'll go seek him [ retires. 

Fal. I am accursed to rob in that thief's 
company: the rascal hath removed my horse, 
and tied him T know not where. If I travel but 
four foot by the squire further a-foot, I shall 
break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to die a 
fair death for all this, if I 'scape hanging for 
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killing that rogue. I have forsworn his company 
hourly any time this two-and-twenty year, and 
yet I am bewitch'd with the rogue’s company. 
If the rascal have not given me medicines to make 
me love him, I'll be hang'd ; it could not be else: 
1 have drunk  medicines.—Pointz |—Hal |—a 
plague upon you both !—Bardolph !|—Peto |— 
I'll starve, ere I'll rob a foot further. An 
'twere not as good a deed as drink, to turn 
true man, and to leave these rogues, I am the 
veriest varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is three-score and 
ten miles a-foot with me ; and the stony-hearted 
villains know it well enough : a plague upon't 
when thieves cannot be true one to another ! 
[They whistle.] Whew !—A plague upon you 
all! Give me my horse, you rogues; give me my 
horse, and be hang'd. 

Prince. [coming forward.] Peace, ye fat- 
guts! lie down; lay thine ear close to the 
ground, and list if thou canst hear the tread of 
travellers. 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up 
again, being down? "'Sblood, I'll not bear mine 
own flesh so far a-foot again for all the coin in 
thy father's exchequer. What a plague mean ye 
4o colt me thus ? 
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Prince. "Thou liest ; thou art not colted, thou 
art uncolted. 

Fal. I pr'ythee, good Prince Hal, help me to 
my horse, good king's son. 

Prince. Out, ye rogue! shall I be your 
ostler ? 

Fal. Go, hang thyself in thine own heir- 
apparent garters! If I be ta’en I'll peach for 
this. An I have not ballads made on you all, 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my 
poison. When a jest is so forward, and a-foot 
too, I hate it. 


Enter GADSHILL. 


Gads. Stand ! 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Pointz. O, ‘tis our setter: I know bis 
voice. j 

[Coming forward with BARDOLPH and PETO. 

Bard. What news ? 

Gads. Case ye, case ye; on with your vis- 
ards: there's money of the King’s coming down 
the hill ; 'tis going to the King’s exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, ye rogue ; ‘tis going to the 
King's tavern. ! 

Gads. "There's enough to make us all. 

Fal. To be hang'd, 
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Prince. Sirs, you four shall front them in the 
narrow lane; Ned Pointz and I will walk lower: 
if they ‘scape from your encounter, then they 
light on us. 

Peto. How many be there of them ? 

Gads. Some eight or ten. 

Fal. Zwounds, will they not rob us? 

Prince. What, & coward, Sir John Paunch ? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 

Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Pointz. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind 
the hedge: when thou need'st him, there thou 
shalt find him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should be 
hang'd. 

Prince. [aside to PoiNTz.] Ned, where are 
our disguises ? 

Pointz. [aside to P. Hen.] Here, | y: 
stand close. [Exeunt. P. Henry and Pornrz. 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his 
dole, say I: every man to his business. 

Enter Travellers. “5 

First Trav. Come, neighbour: | 
The boy shall lead our horses down the hill; 
We'll walk a-foot awhile, and ease our legs 
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Fal., Gads., etc. Stand ! 

Sec. Trav. Jesu bless us | 

Fal. Strike ; down with them; cut the vil- 
lains' throats. Ah, caterpillars! baconfed knaves | 
they hate us youth: down with them ; fleece 
them. 


First Trav. O, we're undone, both we and 
ours for ever | 


Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye un- 
done? No, ye fat chuffs; I would your store 
were here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves ! 
young men must live. You are grand-jurors, are 
ye? we'll jure ye, i'faith. 


[Ezeunt WAL., Gaps., etc., driving the 
Travellers out. | 


Re-enter PRINCE HENRY and Pointz, in 
buckram suits. 


Prince. The thieves have bound the true 
men. Now, could thou and I rob the thieves, 
and go merrily to London, it would be argument 
-for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest 
for ever. 


Pointz. Stand close: I hear them coming. 
[they retire. 
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Re-enter FALSTAFF, GADSHILL, BARDOLPH 
and Pro. 


Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, 
and then to horse before day. An the Prince 
and Pointz be not two arrant cowards, there's no 
equity stirring: there's no more valour in that 
Pointz than in a wild-duck. 


[As they are sharing, the Prinos and Potnrz 
sel upon them. } 


Prince. Your money | 
Pointz. Villains ! 


[ FALSTAFF, after a blow or two, and the others 
run away, leaving the booty behind them. ] 
Prince, Got with much ease. Now merrily 

to horse: 

The thieves are scatter'd, and possess’d with fear 

So strongly that they dare not meet each other ; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Fat Falstaff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 

Were't not for laughing, I should pity him. 


Pointz. How the rogue roar'd | 
[exeunt. 








THE GADSHILL ADVENTURE II 
FROM KING HENRY THE FOURTH 
Aor II. Soene IV. 
Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar's-Head Tavern.. 
Enter PRINCE HENRY AND VINTNER. 
Vint. My lord, old Sir John, with half-a-dozen- 


more, are at the door: shall I let them in ? 


Prince. Let them alone awhile, and then. 
open the door. [zit Vintner. ]—Pointz ! 


Enter PoiINTZ. 


Pointz. Anon, anon, sir. 
Prince. Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the- 
thieves are at the door: shall we be merry ? 
Pointz. As merry as crickets, my lad. 
Prince. I pr’ythee, call in Falstaff. Call in. 
ribs, call in tallow. 


Enter FALSTAFF, GADSHILL, BARDOLPH, and 
Peto ; followed by Franois with wine 


Pointz. Weleome, Jack: where hast thou 
been ? 





— —— — — 
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Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too | marry, and amen !—Give me a 
-cup of sack, boy.—Ere I lead this life long, I'll 
sew nether-stocks, and mend them and foot them 
too. A plague of all cowards |!—Give me a cup of 
sack,  rogue.—Is there no virtue extant ? 
[ drinks. 
Prince. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a 
dish of butter ? Pitiful-hearted butter, that 
melted at the sweet tale of the Sun ! if thou 
didst, then behold that compound. 
Fal. You rogue, here's lime in this sack too: 
‘there is nothing but roguery to be found in 
villainous man: yet a coward is worse than a cup 
-of sack with lime in it, a villainous coward.—Go 
thy ways, old Jack: die when thou wilt, if man- 
hood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the face 
of the Earth, then am I a shotten herring. 
There live not three good men  unhang'd in 
England ; and one of them is fat, and grows old: 
-God help the while ! a bad world, I say. I would 
I were a weaver ; I could sing psalms or amy- 
-thing. A plague of all cowards | I say still. >- 
Prince. How now, wool-sack ! what mutter 
you ? a di 
Fal. A king's son ! If I do not beat thee out 
-of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive 
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all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of wild 
geese, I'll never wear hair on my face more. You 
Prince of Wales ! 

Prince. Why, you round man, what's the 
matter ? 

Fal. Are you not a coward ? answer me to 
that :—and Pointz there ? 

Pointz. Z wounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call 
me coward, by the Lord, I'll stab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward ! I'll see thee damn'd 
ere I call thee coward: but I would give a 
thousand pound, I could run as fast as thou canst. 
You are straight enough in the shoulders ; you care 
not who sees your back: call you that backing of 
your friends ? A plague upon such backing ! give 
me them that will face me.—Give me a cup of 
sack: I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prince. O villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunk'st last. 

Fal. All’s one for that. A plague of all 
cowards | still say I. (drinks. 

Prince. What’s the matter ? 

.—— Fal. What's the matter ! there be four of us 
here have ta'ena thousand pound this day morning. 
Prince, Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Fal. Where is it ! taken from us it is : a 
hundred upon poor four of us. 


2 


| - ow 
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Prince. What, a hundred, man ? 


Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours together, 
I have 'scaped by miracle. I am eight times. 
thrust through the doublet, four through the hose ; 
my buckler cut through and through ; my sword 
hack'd like a hand-saw,—ecce signum ! I never 
dealt better since I was a man: all would not do. 
A plague of all cowards !. Let them speak : if 
they speak more or less than truth, they are 
villains and the sons of darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gads. (We four set upon some dozen,— 

Fal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. —and bound them. 

Peto. No, no; they were not bound. 

Fal, You rogue, they were bound, every man 
of them ; or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 


Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us,— 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then came in. 
the other. 

Prince, What, fought ye with them all ? 

Fal. All! I know not what ye call all ; but 
if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch. 
of radish: if there were not two or three and fifty. 
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upon poor old Jack, then am I no two-legged 
creature. 

Prince. Pray God you have not murdered’ 
some of them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I have 
pepper'd two of them ; two I am sure I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram suits. I tell thee what, 
Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me 
horse. 'Thou knowest my old ward: here I lay, 
and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in 
buckram let drive at me,— 

Prince. What, four ? thou saidst but two 
even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal ; J told thee four. 

Pointz. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado but took 
all their seven points in my target, thus. 

Prince. Seven ? why, there were but four 
even now ? 

Fal, In buckram ? 

Pointz. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain 
else. 

Prince. [aside to Potnrz.] Pr'ythee, let him 
alone ; we shall have more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 
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Prince. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for itis worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram that I told thee of — 

Prince. So, two more already. 

Fal. —their points being broken,— 

Pointz. Down fell their hose. 

Fal. —began to give me ground: but I 
followed me close, came in foot and hand ; and 
with a thought seven of the eleven I paid. 

Prince, O monstrous ! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two ! 

Fal. But, as the Devil would have it, three 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at my 
back and let drive at me ; for it was so dark, Hal, 
that thou couldst not see thy hand. 

Prince. 'These lies are like the father that 
begets them, gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 
Why, thou clay-brain'd guts, thou nott-pated fool, 
thou obscene, greasy tallow-keech,— 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art thou mad ? 
is not the truth the truth ? 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou 
couldst not see thy hand ? come, tell us your 
reason: what say'st thou to this ? 

Pointz. Come, your ‘reason, Jack, your 
reason, 


PCU |g5? 
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Fal. What, upon compulsion ? No; were I 
at the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a 
reason on compulsion ! if reasons were as plenty 
as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion, I. 

Prince. I'l be no longer guilty of this sin ; 
this sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this horse- 
back-breaker, this huge hill of flesh, — 

Fal. Away, you starveling, you eel-skin, you 
dried neat's-tongue, you stock-fish,—O, for breath 
to utter what is like thee !—you tailor's yard, you 
sheath, you bow-case, you vile standing tuck,— 

Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it 
again: and, when thou hast tired thyself in base 
comparisons, hear me speak but this :— 

Pointz. Mark, Jack. 

Prince. — We two saw you four set on four ; 
you bound them, and were masters of their 
wealth.—Mark now, how a plain tale shall put 
you down.—Then did we two set on you four ; 
and, with a word, outfaced you from your prize, 
and have it ; yea, and can show it you here in 
the house :—and, Falstaff, you carried your guts 
away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and 
roared for mercy, and still ran and roar’d, as ever 
I heard bull-calf. What a slave art thou, to hack 


J. x 
, - r 
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thy sword as thou hast done, and then say it was 
in fight ! What trick, what device, what starting- 
hole, canst thou now find out to hide thee from 
this open and apparent shame ? 

Pointz. Come, let's hear, Jack ; what trick 
hast thou now ? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he 
that made ye. Why, hear ye, my masters: Was 
it for me to kill the heir-apparent ? should I turn 
upon the true Prince? why, thou knowest I am as 
valiant as Hercules: but beware instinct ; the lion 
will not touch the true Prince. Instinct is a great 
matter ; I was a coward on instinct. I shall think 
the better of myself and thee during my life; I for 
a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. But, by 
the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money.— 
[To Hostess within.] Hostess, clap-to the doors: 
watch to-night, pray to-morrow.—Gallants, lads, 
boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellow- 
ship come to you ! What, shall we be merry ? 
shall we have & play extempore ? 

Prince. Content ; and the argument shall be 
thy running away. 

Fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou 


lovest me ! 
Shakespeare. 





GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
A VOYAGE To LILLIPUT. 


My father had a small estate in Nottingham- 
shire ; I was the third of five sons. He sent me 
to Emmanuel College in Cambridge, at fourteen 
years old, where I resided three years, and applied 
myself close to my studies ; but the charge of 
maintaining me (although I hada very scanty 
allowance) being too great for a narrow fortune, 
I was bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, an 
eminent surgeon in London, with whom I conti- 
nued four years; and my father now and then 
sending me small sums of money, I laid them out 
in learning navigation, and other parts of the 
mathematics, useful to those who intend to travel, 
as I always believed it would be sometime or 
other my fortune to do. When I left Mr. Bates, 
I went down to my father ; where, by the assist- 
ance of him and my uncle John, and some other 
relations, I got forty pounds, and a promise of 
thirty pounds a year to maintain me at Leyden: 
there I studied. physics two years and seven 
months, knowing it would be useful in long 
voyages, 
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Soon after my return from Leyden, I wae 
recommended by my good master Mr. Bates, to 
be surgeon to tbe Swallow, Captain Abraham 
Pannell, commander ; with whom I continued 
three years and a half, making a voyage or two into 
the Levant, and some other parts. When I came 
back I resolved to settle in London, to which 
Mr. Bates, my master, encouraged me, and by 
him I was recommended to several patients. F 
took part of a small house in the Old Jewry ; and 
being advised to alter my condition, I married 
Mrs. Mary Burton, second daughter to Mr. Ed- 
mund Burton, hosier, in Newgate Street, with 
whom I received four hundred pounds for a 
portion. 

But, my good master Bates dying in two 
years after, and I having few friends, my busi- 
ness began to fail ; for my conscience would not 
suffer me to imitate the bad practice of too many 
among my brethren. Having therefore consulted. 
with my wife, and some of my acquaintance, I 
determined to go again to sea. I was surgeon. 
successively in two ships, and made several 
voyages for six years to the East and West-Indies,. 
by which I got some addition to my fortune. 
My hours of leisure I spent in reading the 
best authors, ancient and modern, being always 
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provided with a good number of books; and when 
I was ashore, in observing the manners and dis- 
positions of the people, as well as learning their 
language, wherein I had a great facility by the 
strength of my memory. 

The last of these yoyages not proving very 
fortunate, I grew weary of the sea, and intended 
to stay at home with my wife and family. 
I removed from the Old Jewry to Fetter-Lane, 
and from thence to Wapping, hoping to get busi- 
ness among the sailors ; but it would not turn to 
account. After three years' expectation that 
things would mend, I accepted an advantageous 
offer from Captain William Pritchard, master of 
the Antelope, who was making a voyage to 
the South-Sea. We set sail from Bristol, May 
4th, 1699, and our voyage at first was very pros- 
perous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to 
trouble the reader with the particulars of our ad- 
ventures in those seas: Let it suffice to inform 
. him, that in our passage from thence to the East- 
Indies, we were driven by a violent storm to the 
north-west of Van Diemen's Land. By an bser- 
vation we found ourselves in the latitude of 30 
degrees 2 minutes south. Twelve of our crew 
were dead by immoderate labour, and ill food, the 
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rest were in a very weak condition. On the 5th of 
November, which was the beginning of summer 
in those parts, the weather being very hazy, the 
seamen spied a rock, within half a cable's length 
of the ship ; but the wind was so strong, that we 
were driven directly upon it, and immediately split. 
Six of the crew, of whom I was one, having let 
down the boat into the sea, made a shift to get 
clear of the ship and the rock. We rowed, by 
my computation, about three leagues, till we were 
able to work no longer, being already spent with 
labour while we were in the ship. We therefore 
trusted ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and 
in about half an hour the boat was overset by a 
sudden flurry from the north. What became of 
my companions, in the boat, as well as of those 
who escaped on the rock, or were left in the 
vessel, I cannot tell ; but conclude they were all 
lost. For my own part, I swam as fortune 
directed me, and was pushed forward by wind 
and tide. I often let my legs drop, and could 
feel no bottom ; but when I was almost gone, and 
able to struggle no longer, I found myself within 
my depth ; and by this time the storm was much 
abated. The declivity was so small that I walked 
near a mile before I got to the shore, which I 
conjectured was about eight o'clock in the 


—" << 
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evening. I then advanced forward near half a 
mile, but could not discover any sign of houses or 
inhabitants ; at least I was in so weak a condition 
that I did not observe them. I was extremely 
tired, and with that, and the heat of the weather, 
and about half a pint of brandy that I drank as 
I left the ship, I found myself much inclined to 
sleep. I lay down on the grass, which was very 
short and soft, where I slept sounder than ever I 
remembered to have done in my life, and, as I 
reckoned, about nine hours; for when I awaked it 
was just day-light. I attempted to rise, but was 
not able to stir: for as I happened to lie on my 
back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side tothe ground ; and my hair, 
which was long and thick, tied down in the same 
manner. I likewise felt several slender ligatures 
across my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. 
I could only look upwards, the sun began to grow 
hot and the light offended my eyes. I heard a 
-confused noise about me, but in the posture I lay, 
could see nothing except the sky. In a little 
time I felt something alive moving on my left leg, 
which advancing gently forward, over my breast, 
came almost up to my chin ; when bending my 
eyes downward as much as I could, I perceived 
it to be a human creature not six inches high, 
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with a bow and arrow in his hands, and a quiver at 
his back. In the meantime, I felt at least forty 
more of the same kind (as I conjectured) following 
the first. I was in the utmost astonishment, and 
roared so loud, that they all ran back in a fright ; 
and some of them, as I was afterwards told, were 
hurt with the falls they got by leaping from my 
sides upon the ground. However, they soon 
returned, and one of them, who ventured so far 
as to get afull sight of my face, lifting up his 
hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried out in 
a shrill but distinct voice, Hekinah degul: the 
others repeated the same words several times, but 
I then knew not what they meant. I lay all this 
while, as the reader may believe, in great un- 
easiness ; at length, struggling to get loose, I had 
the fortune to break the strings, and wrench out 
the pegs that fastened my left arm to the ground ; 
for, by lifting it up to my face, I discovered the 
methods they had taken to bind me, and at the 
same time, with a violent pull, which gave me 
excessive pain, I a little loosened the strings that 
tied down my hair on the left side, so that I was 
just able to turn my head about two inches. But 
the creatures ran off a second time, before I could 
seize them ; whereupon there was a great shout 
in a very shrill accent, and after it ceased, LI 
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heard one of them cry aloud, Tolgo phonac ; when 
in an instant I felt above an hundred arrows dis- 
charged on my left hand, which pricked me like 
so many needles ; and besides they shot another 
flight into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, 
whereof many I suppose fell on my body (though 
I felt them not), and some on my face, which I 
immediately covered with my left hand. When 
this shower of arrows was over, I fell a-groaning 
with grief and pain, and then striving again to 
get loose, they discharged another volley larger 
than the first, and some of them attempted with 
spears to stick me in the sides ; but by good luck, 
I had on me a buff jerkin, which they could not 
pierce. I thought it the most prudent method to 
he still, and my design was to continue so till 
night, when my left hand being already loose, I 
could easily free myself : and as for the inhabitants, 
I had reason to believe I might be a match for the 
greatest army they could bring against me if they 
were all of the same size with him that I saw. 
But fortune disposed otherwise of me. When the 
people observed I was quiet, they discharged no 
more arrows : but, by the noise I heard, I knew 
their numbers increased ; and about four yards 


from me, over-against my right ear, I heard a — UT 
a T i 






knocking for above an hour, like that of people 


L- - -— © . 


En, 
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at work ; when turning my head that way, as well 
as the pegs and strings would permit me, I saw 
a stage erected, about a foot and half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the inhabi- 
tants, with two or three ladders to mount it: from 
whence one of them, who seemed to be a person of 
quality, made me a long speech, whereof I under- 
stood not one syllable. But I should have men- 
tioned, that before the principal person began his 
oration, he cried out three times, Langro dehul 
san (these words and the former were afterwards 
repeated and explained to me). Whereupon 
immediately about fifty of the inhabitants 
came and cut the strings that fastened the left 
side of my head, which gave me the liberty 
of turning it to the right, and of observing the 
person and gesture of him that was to speak. 
He appeared to be of a middle age, and taller 
than any of the other three who attended him, 
whereof one was a page that held up his train, 
and seemed to be somewhat longer than my 
middle finger ; the others stood one on each side 
to support him. He acted every part of an orator, 
‘and I could observe many periods of threatening 
and others of promises, pity and kindness. I 
answered in a few words, but in the most sub- 
missive manner, lifting up my left hand and both 
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my eyes to the sun, as calling him for a witness ; 
and being almost famished with hunger, having 
not eaten a morsel for some hours before I left 
the ship, I found the demands of nature so strong 
upon me, that I could not forbear shewing my ' 
impatience (perhaps against the strict rules of 
decency) by putting my finger frequently to my 
mouth, to signify that I wanted food. The 
Hurgo (for so they call a great lord, as I after- 
wards learnt) understood me very well. He 
descended from the stage, and commanded that 
several ladders should be applied to my sides, on- 
which above a hundred of the inhabitants mount- 
ed, and walked towards my mouth, laden with 
baskets full of meat, which bad been provided 
and sent thither by the king's orders, upon the 
first intelligence he received of me. I observed 
there was the flesh of several animals, but could 
not distinguish them by the taste. There were 
shoulders, legs, and loins, shaped like those of 
mutton, and very well dressed, but smaller than 
the wings of a lark. I ate them by two or three at . 
a mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, about 
the bigness of musket bullets. They supplied me 
as they could, shewing a thousand marks of 
wonder and astonishment at my bulk and appetite. 
I then made another sign that I wanted drink. 
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"They found by my eating, that a small quantity 
would not suffice me, and being a most ingenious 
people they flung up with great dexterity one of 
their largest hogsheads, then rolled it towards my 
hand, and beat out the top ; I drank it off at a 
draught, which I might well do, for it did not 
hold half a pint, and tasted like a small wine of 
Burgundy, but much more delicious. They 
brought me a second hogshead, which I drank in 
the same manner, and made signs for more ; but 
they had none to give me. When I had perform- 
.ed these wonders, they shouted for joy, and danced 
upon my breast, repeating several times as they 
did at first, Hekinah degul. They made me a 
sign that I should throw down the two hogs- 
heads, but first warning the people below to stand 





out of the way, crying aloud, Borach mivola, and ~ 
when they saw the vessels in the air, there was 


an universal shout of Hekinah degul. I confess, 
I was often tempted, while they were passing 
backwards and forwards on my body, to seize 
forty or fifty of the first that came in my reach, 
and dash them against the ground. But the 
‘remembrance of what I had felt, which probably 
might not be the worst they could do, and the 
-promise of honour I made them, for so I 
interpreted my submissive behaviour, soon drove 
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-out these imaginations. Besides, I now considered 
myself as bound by the laws of hospitality to a 
people who had treated me with so much expense 
and magnificence. However, in my thoughts, 
I could not sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity 
„of these diminutive mortals, who durst venture 
‘to mount and walk upon my body, while one of 
‘my hands was at liberty, without trembling at 
‘the very sight of so prodigious a creature as I 
must appear to them. After some time, when 
they observed that I made no more demands for 
meat, there appeared before me a person of high 
-rank from his Imperial Majesty. His Excellency, 
‘haying mounted on the small of my right leg, 
.a8dvanced forwards up to my face, with about a 
-dozen.of his retinue. And producing his creden- 
tials- under the Signet Royal, which he applied 
-close to my eyes, spoke about ten minutes, 
without any signs of anger, but with a kind of 
` determinate resolution ; often pointing forwards, 
which, as I afterwards found, was towards the 
-capital city, about half a mile distant, whither, 
it was agreed by his Majesty in council, that I 
must be conveyed. I answered in few words, 
but to no purpose, and made a sign with my hand 
that was loose, putting it to the other (but over 
.his Excellency's head, for fear of hurting him or 


3 
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his train) and then to my “own head and body, 
to signify that I desired my liberty. It appeared 
that he understood me well enough, for he shook. 
his head by way of disapprobation, and held his 
hand in a posture, to show that I must be carried: 
as a prisoner. However, he made other signs 
to let me understand that I should have meat and 
drink enough, and very good treatment. Where- 
upon I once more thought of attempting to break 
my bonds ; but again, when I felt the smart of 
their arrows, upon my face and hands, which were 
all in blisters, and many of the darts still sticking 
in them ; and observing likewise that the number 
of my enemies increased, I gave tokens, to let 
them know that they might do with me what 
they pleased. Upon this, the Hurgo and his train 
withdrew, with much civility and cheerful counte- 
nances, Soon after, I heard a general shout, 
with frequent repetitions of the words Peplom: 
selan, and I felt great numbers of people on my 
left side, relaxing the cords to such a degree, that 
l was able to turn upon my right. But before 
this they had daubed my face, and both my 
hands, with a sort of ointment very pleasant 
to the smell, which in a few minutes removed all 
the smart of their arrows. These circumstances, 
added to the refreshment 1 had received by their 
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victuals and drink, which were very nourishing, 
disposed me to sleep. I slept about eight hours, 
as I was afterwards assured ; and it was no won- 
der, for the physicians, by the Emperor's order, 
had mingled a sleepy potion in the hogsheads of 
wine. 

It seems that, upon the first moment I was 
discovered sleeping on the ground after my land- 
ing, the Emperor had early notice of it by an 
express; and determined in council that I should 
be tied in the manner I have related (which was 
done in the night while I slept), that plenty of 
meat and drink should be sent to me, and a 
machine prepared to carry me to the capital city. 

This resolution, perhaps, may appear very 
bold and dangerous, and I am confident, would 
not be imitated by any princein Europe, on the 
like occasion ; however, in my opinion, it was 
extremely prudent, as well as generous: for, sup- 
posing these people had endeavoured to kill me 
with their spears and arrows, while I was asleep, 
I should certainly have awaked with the first 
sense of smart, which might so far have roused 
my rage and strength, as to have enabled me to 
break the strings wherewith I was tied ; after 
which, as they were not able to make resistance, 
so they could expect no mercy. 
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These people are most excellent mathemati- 
cians, and arrive to a great perfection in mecha- 
nics, by the countenance and encouragement of 
the Emperor, who is a renowned patron of learn- 
ing. This prince hath several machines fixed on 
wheels, for the carriage of trees, and other great 
weights. He often builds his largest men-of-war, 
whereof some are nine feet long, in the woods 
where the timber grows, and has them carried on 
these engines three or four hundred yards to the 
sea. Five hundred carpenters and engineers 
were immediately set at work to prepare the 
greatest engine they had. It was a frame of wood 
raised three inches from the ground, about seven 
feet long, and four wide, moving upon twenty- 
two wheels. The shout I heard was upon the 
arrival of this engine, which, it seems, set out in 
" four hours after my landing. It was brought 
parallel to me as I lay. But the principal diffi- 
culty was, to raise and place me in this 
vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot high, 
were erected for this purpose, and very strong 
cords, of the bigness of pack-thread, were fastened 
by hooks to many bandages, which the workmen 
had girt round my neck, my hands, my body, and 
my legs. Nine hundred of the strongest men 
were employed to draw up these cords by many 


ma 
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pulleys fastened on the poles, and thus, in less 
than three hours, I was raised, and flung into the 
engine, and there tied fast. All this I was told, 
for, while the whole operation was performing, I 
lay in à profound sleep, by the force of that sopori- 
ferous medicine infused into my liquor. Fifteen 
hundred of the Emperor’s largest horses, each 
about four inches and an half high, were employed 
to draw me towards the Metropolis, which, as I 
said, was half a mile distant. 

About four hours after we began our journey, 
I awaked by a very ridiculous accident ; for the 
carriage being stopped a while to adjust some- 
thing that was out of order, two or three of the 
young natives had the curiosity to see how I 
looked when I was asleep ; they climbed up into 
the engine, and advancing very softly to my face, 
one of them, an officer in the Guards, put the 
sharp end of his half-pike a good way up into my 
left nostril, which tickled my nose like a straw, 
and made me sneeze violently: whereupon they 
stole off unperceived, and it was three weeks 
before I knew the cause of my awaking so sud- 
denly. "We made a long march the remaining 
part of that day, and rested at night with five 
hundred guards on each side of me, half with 
torches, and half with bows and arrows, ready 
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to shoot me, if I should offer to stir. The next 
morning at sun-rise we continued our march, and 
arrived within two hundred yards of the city gates 
about noon. The Emperor, and all his court, 
came out to meet us, but his great officers would 
by no means suffer his Majesty to endanger his 
person by mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped, there 
stood an ancient temple, esteemed to be the 
largest in the whole kingdom, which, having 
been polluted some years before by an unnatural 
murder, was, according to the zeal of those 
people, looked on as profane, and therefore had 
been applied to common use, and all the orna- 
ments and furniture carried away. In this edifice 
it was determined I should lodge. The great 
gate fronting to the north, was about four feet 
high, and almost two feet wide, through which I 
could easily creep. On each side of the gate 
was a small window, not above six inches from 
the ground : into that on the left side, the King's 
smith conveyed four score and eleven chains, 
like those that hang io a lady's watch in Europe 
and almost as large, which were locked to my left 
leg, with six and thirty padlocks, Over-against 
this temple, on t'other side of the great highway, 
at twenty-feet distance, there was a turret at 
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least five feet high. Here the Emperor ascended, 
with many principal lords of his court, to have an 
opportunity of viewing me, as I was told, for I 
ould not see them. It was reckoned, that above 
an hundred thousand inhabitants came out of the 
town upon the same errand ; and, in spite of my 
guards, I believe there could not be fewer than 
ten thousand, at several times, who mounted my 
-body by the help of ladders. Buta proclamation 
^as soon issued to forbid it, upon pain of death. 
"When the workmen found it was impossible for 
me to break loose they cut all the strings that 
bound me ; whereupon I rose up with as melan- 
-choly a disposition as ever I had in my life. But 
the noise and astonishment of the people, at see- 
ing me rise and walk, are not to be expressed. 
The chains that held my left leg, were about two 
yards long, and gave me not only the liberty of 
«walking backwards and forwards in semicircle, 
but, being fixed within four inches of the gate, 
-allowed me to creep in, and lie at my full length 
ån the temple. 


Jonathan Swift. 


(* 





ADVENTURES IN BROBDINGNAG 


The frequent labours I underwent every day 
made in a few weeks a very considerable change 
in my health: the more my master got by me, 
the more insatiable he grew. I had quite lost: 
my stomach, and was almost reduced to a 
skeleton. The farmer observed it, and concluding 
I soon must die, resolved to make as good a hand 
of me as he could. While he was thus reasoning 
and resolving with himself, a Slardral, or Gentle-- 
man Usher, came from court, commanding my 
master to carry me immediately thither for the 
diversion of the Queen and her ladies. Some of 
the latter bad already been to see me, and: 
reported strange things of my beauty, behaviour, 
and good sense. Her Majesty! and those who 
attended her were beyond measure delighted with 
my demeanour. I fell on my knees, and begged 
the honour of kissing her Imperial foot ; but this 
gracious princess held out her little finger towards 
me (after I was set on a table) which I embraced 
in both my arms, and put the tip of it, with the 


: The Queen of Brobdingnag. 
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utmost respect, to my lip. She made me some 
general questions about my country and my 
travels, which I answered as distinctly and in as 
few words as I could. She asked whether I 
would be content to live at court, I bowed down 
to the board of the table, and humbly answered, 
that I was my master's slave, but if I were at 
my own disposal, I should be proud to devote my 
life to her Majesty’s service. She then asked 
my master whether he were willing to sell me at 
a good price. He, who apprehended I could not. 
live à month, was ready enough to part with me, 
and demanded a thousand pieces of gold, which 
were ordered him on the spot, each piece being 
about the bigness of eight hundred  moidores ; 
but, allowing for the proportion of all things 
between that country and Europe, and the high 
price of gold among them, was hardly so great a. 
sum as a thousand guineas would be in England. 


I then said to the Queen, since I was now her 


Majesty's most humble creature and  vassal, I 
must beg the favour, that Glumdalclitch, who 
had always tended me with so much care and 
kindness, and understood to do it so well, might. 
be admitted into her service, and continue to be 
my nurse and instructor. Her Majesty agreed to 
my petition, and easily got the farmer's consent, 
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who was glad enough to have his daughter 
preferred at court: and the poor girl herself was 
not able to hide her joy. My late master with- 
drew, bidding me farewell, and saying he had left 
me in a good service ; to which I replied not a 
word, only making him a slight bow. 

The Queen observed my coldness, and when 
the farmer was gone out of the apartment, asked 
me the reason. I made bold to tell her Majesty 
that I owed no other obligation to my late master, 
than his not dashing out the brains of a poor 
harmless creature found by chance in his field ; 
which obligation was amply recompensed by the 
gain he had made in showing me through balf the 
kingdom, and the price he had now sold me for. 
That the life I had since led, was laborious 
enough to kill an animal of ten times my strength. 
That my health was much impaired by the 
continual drudgery of entertaining the rabble every 
hour of the day, and that if my master had not 
thought my life in danger, her Majesty perhaps 
would not have got so cheap a bargain. But as I 
was out of all fear of being ill treated under the 
protection of so great and good an Empress, the 
Ornament of Nature, the Darling of the World, 
the Delight of her Subjects, the Phoenix of the 
Creation; so I hoped my late master's apprehen- 


—— ew 
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‘ions would appear to be groundless, for I already 
found my spirits to revive by the influence of her 
most august presence. 

This was the sum of my speech, delivered with 
great improprieties and hesitation; the latter part 
was altogether framed in the style peculiar to that 
people, whereof I learned some phrases from 
Glumdalclitch, while she was carrying me to 
court. 

The Queen giving great allowance for my de- 
fectiveness in speaking, was however surprised at 
so much wit and good sense in so diminutive 
an animal. She took me in her own hand, and 
carried me to the King, who was then retired to 
his cabinet. His Majesty, a prince of much gra- 
vity, and austere countenance, not well observing 
my shape at first view, asked the Queen after a 
cold manner, how long it was since she grew fond 
of a splacknuck ; for such it seems he took me to 
be, as I lay upon my breast in her Majesty's right 
hand. But this princess, who hath an infinite 
deal of wit and humour, set me gently on my feet 
upon the scrutore, and commanded me to give his 
Majesty an account of myself, which I did in a 
very few words ; and Glumdalclitch, who attended 
at the cabinet door, and could not endure I should 
be out of her sight, being admitted, confirmed all 
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that had passed from my arrival at her father’s 
house. 

The King, although he be as learned a person. 
as any in his dominions, and had been educated 
in the study of philosophy, and particularly 
mathematics ; yet when he observed my shape. 
exactly, and saw me walk erect, before I began to 
speak, conceived I might be a piece of clock-work, 
(which is in that country arrived to a very great 
perfection) contrived by some ingenious artist. 
But when he heard my voice, and found what I 
delivered to be regular and rational, he could not. 
conceal his astonishment. He was by no means 
satished with the relation I gave him of the 
manner I came into his kingdom, but thought it a 
story concerted between Glumdalclitch and her 
father, who bad taught me a set of words to make 
me sell ata higher price. Upon this imagination 
he put several other questions to me, and still 
received rational answers, no otherwise defective 
than by a foreign accent, and an imperfect know- 
ledge in the language, with some rustic phrases 
which I had learned at the farmer's house, and 
did not suit the polite style of a court. 

His Majesty sent for three great scholars who 
were then in their weekly waiting, according to 
the custom in that country. These gentlemen, 
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after they had a while examined my shape with 
much nicety, were of different opinions concerning 
me. They all agreed that I could not be produced 
according to the regular laws of nature, because I 
was not framed with a capacity of preserving my 
life, either by swiftness, or climbing of trees, or 
digging holes in the earth. They observed by my 
teeth, which they viewed with great exactness, 
that I was a carnivorous animal; yet most quad- 
rupeds being an overmatch for me, and field mice, 
with some others, too nimble, they could not 
imagine how I should be able to support myself, 
unless I fed upon snails and other insects, which 
they offered, by many learned arguments, to 
evince that I could not possibly do. One of these 
virtuosi seemed to think that I might be an em- 
bryo, or abortive birth. But this opinion was 
rejected by the other two, who observed my limbs 
to be perfect and finished, and that I had lived 
several years, as it was manifest from my beard, 
the stumps whereof they plainly discovered through 
@ magnifying-glass. They would not allow me to 
be a dwarf, because my littleness was beyond all 
degrees of comparison; for the Queen's favourite 
dwarf, the smallest ever known in that kingdom, 
was near thirty foot high. After much debate, 
they concluded unanimously that I was only 
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relplum scalcath, which is interpreted literally ,. 
lusus nature ; a determination exactly agreeable. 
to the modern philosophy of Europe, whose pro- 
fessors, disdaining the old evasion of occult causes, 
whereby the followers of Aristotle endeavour in 
vain to disguise their ignorance, have invented 
this wonderful solution of all difficulties, to the 
unspeakable advancement of human knowledge. 
After this decisive conclusion, I entreated to 
be heard a word or two. I applied myself to the 
King, and assured his Majesty, that I came from 
a country which abounded with several millions 
of both sexes, and of my own stature ; where 
the animals, trees, and houses were all in pro- 
portion, and where by consequence I might be 
as able to defend myself, and to find sustenance, 
as any of his Majesty's subjects could do here; 
which I took for a full answer to those gentle- 
men's arguments. To this they only replied 
with a smile of contempt, saying, that the farmer 
had instructed me very well in my lesson. The 
King, who had a much better understanding, 
dismissing his learned men, sent for the farmer, 
who by good fortune was not yet gone out of 
town. Having therefore first examined him 
privately, and then confronted him with me and 
the young girl, his Majesty began to think that 
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what we told him might possibly be true. He 
desired the Queen to order that a particular care 
should be taken of me, and was of opinion that. 
Glumdalclitch should still continue in her office 
of tending me, because he observed we had a 
great affection for each other. A convenient 
apartment was provided for her at court: she 
had a sort of governess appointed to take care of 
her education, a maid to dress her, and two other 
servants for menial offices ; but the care of me: 
was wholly appropriated to herself. 'The Queen 
commanded her own cabinet-maker to contrive- 
a box that might serve me for a bed-chamber, 
after the model that Glumdalclitch and I should: 
agree upon. This man was a most ingenious 
artist, and according to my directions, in three 
weeks finished for me a wooden chamber of 
sixteen foot square, and twelve high, with sash- 
windows, a door, and two closets, like a London 
bed-chamber. The board that made the ceiling 
was to be lifted up and down by two hinges, to- 
put in a bed ready furnished by her Majesty's 
upholsterer, which Glumdalclitch took out every 
day to air, made it with her own hands, and 
letting it down at night, locked up the roof over 
me, A nice workman, who was famous for 
little curiosities, undertook to make me two- 
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chairs, with backs and frames, of a substance 
not unlike ivory, and two tables, with a cabinet 
to put my things in. The room was quilted on 
all sides, as well as the floor and the ceiling, to 
prevent any accident from the carelessness of 
those who carried me, and to break the force 
of a jolt when I went in a coach. I desired a 
lock for my door, to prevent rats and mice from 
coming in: the smith, after several attempts, 
made the smallest that ever was seen among 
them, for I have known a larger at the gate: 


of a gentleman's house in England. I made a 


shift to keep the key in a pocket of my own, 
fearing Glumdalclitch might lose it. The Queen 
likewise ordered the thinnest silks that could 
be gotten, to make me clothes, not much thicker 
than an English blanket, very cumbersome till 
I was accustomed to them. ‘They were after the 
fashion of the kingdom, partly resembling the 
Persian, and partly the Chinese, and are a very 
grave and decent habit. 

The Queen became so fond of my company, 
that she could not dine without me. I had a 
table placed upon the same at which her Majesty 
ate, just at her left elbow, and a chair to sit on. 
Glumdalclitch stood upon a stool on the floor, 
near my table, to assist and take care of me. I 
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bad an entire set of silver dishes and plates, 


-and other necessaries, which, in proportion to 


those of the Queen, were not much bigger than 
what I have seen of the same kind in a London 


‘toy-shop, for the furniture of a baby-house: these 


my little nurse kept in her pocket, in a silver box, 
and gave me at meals as I wanted them, always 


cleaning them “herself. No person dined with 


the Queen but the two Princesses Royal, the 
elder sixteen years olf, and the younger at that 


time thirteen and a month. Her Majesty used 
* to put a bit of meat upon one of my dishes, out 
-of which I carved for myself, and her diversion 


was to see me eat in miniature. For the Queen 
(who had indeed but a weak stomach) took up 
at one mouthful, as much as a dozen English 
farmers could eat at a meal, which to me was 
for some time a very nauseous sight. She would 
craunch the wing of a lark, bones and all, be- 
tween her teeth, although it were nine times as 
large as that of a full-grown turkey ; and put a 


‘bit of bread into her mouth, as big as two twelve- 


penny loaves. She drank out of a golden cup, 
above a hogshead at a draught. Her knives were 


-twice as long as a scythe set straight upon the 


handle. The spoons, forks, and other instruments 
were all in the same proportion. I remember 
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when Glumdalclitch carried me out of curiosity 
to see some of the tables at court, where ten or 
a dozen of these enormous knives and forks were- 
lifted up together, I thought I had never till then. 
beheld so terrible a sight. 

It is the custom that every Wednesday (which, 
as I have before observed, was their Sabbath): 
the King and Queen, with the royal issue of both 
sexes, dine together in the apartment of his- 
Majesty, to whom I was now become a great- 
favourite ; and at these times my little chair and’ 
table were placed at his left hand, before one- 
of the salt-cellars. This prince took a pleasure in. 
conversing with me, enquiring into the manners, 
religion, laws, government, and learning of 
Europe ; wherein I gave him the best account I 
was able. His apprehension was so clear, and his- 
judgment so exact, that he made very wise re- 
flections and observations upon all I said. But, 
I confess, that after I had been a little too. 
copious in talking of my own beloved country, 
of our trade, and wars by sea and land, of our 
schisms in religion, and parties in the state; 
the prejudices of his education prevailed so far, 
that he could not forbear taking me up in his. 
right hand, and stroking me gently with the 
other, after an hearty fit of laughing, asked me,. 
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whether I were a Whig or a Tory. Then turning 
to his first minister, who waited behind him 
with & white staff, near astall as the mainmast 
of the Royal Sovereign, he observed how contempt- 
ible a thing was human grandeur, which could 
be mimicked by such diminutive insects as I: 
and yet, said he, I dare engage, these creatures 
have their titles and distinctions of honour, they 
contrive little nests and burrows, that they call 
houses and cities ; they make a figure in dress 
and equipage ; they love, they fight, they dispute, 
they cheat, they betray. And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went several times, 
with indignation to hear our noble country, the 
mistress of arts and arms, the scourge of France, 
the arbitress of Europe, the seat of virtue, piety, 
‘honour and truth, the pride and envy of the 
world, so contemptuously treated. 

But as I was not in a condition to resent 
injuries, so, upon mature thoughts, I began to 
doubt whether I were injured or no. For, after 
having been accustomed several months to the 
sight and converse of this people, and observed 
every object upon which I cast my eyes, to be 
of proportionable magnitude, the horror I had 
first conceived from their bulk and aspect was 
so far worn off, that if I had then beheld a 
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company of English lords and ladies in their 
finery and birth-day clothes, acting their several 
parts in the most courtly manner, of strutting, 
and bowing, and prating ; to say the truth, I 
should have been strongly tempted to laugh as 
much at them as the King and his grandees did 
at me. Neither indeed could I forbear smiling 
at myself, when the Queen used to place me upon 
her hand towards a looking-glass, by which both 
our persons appeared before me in full view 
together ; and there could be nothing more ridicu- 
lous than the comparison ; so that I really began 
to imagine myself dwindled many degrees below 
my usual size, 

Nothing angered and mortified me so much as 
the Queen’s dwarf, who being of the lowest 
stature that was ever in that country (for I verily 
think he was not full thirty foot high) became 
insolent at seeing a creature so much beneath 
him, that he would always affect to swagger and 
look big as he passed by me in the Queen's ante- 
chamber, while 1 was standing on some table 
talking with the lords or ladies of the court, and 
he seldom failed of a smart word or two upon 
my littleness ; against which I could only revenge 
myself by calling him brother, challenging him 
to wrestle, and such repartees as are usual in 
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the mouths of court pages. One day at dinner 
this malicious little cub was so nettled with some- 
thing I had said to him, that raieing himself upon 
the frame of her Majesty's chair, he took me up 
by the middle, as I was sitting down, not think- 
ing any harm, and let me drop into a large silver 
bowl of cream, and then ran away as fast as he 
could. I fell over head and ears, and if I had 
not been a good swimmer, it might have gone 
very hard with me ; for Glumdalclitch in that in- 
stant happened to be at the other end of the room, 
and the Queen was in such a fright that she 
wanted presence of mind to assist me. But my 
little nurse ran to my relief, and took me out, 
after I had swallowed above a quart of cream. I 
was put to bed ; however I received no other 
damage than the loss of & suit of clothes, which 
was utterly spoiled. 'The dwarf was soundly 
whipped, and as a farther punishment, forced to 
drink up the bowl of cream, into which he had 
thrown me: neither was he ever restored to 
favour: for, soon after the Queen bestowed him 
on a lady of high quality, so that I saw him no 
more, to my very great satisfaction ; for I could 
not tell to what extremity such a malicious urchin 
might have carried his resentment. 

He had before served me a scurvy trick, which 
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set the Queen a-laughing, although at the same 
time she was heartily vexed, and would have 
immediately cashiered him, if I had not been so 
generous as to intercede. Her Majesty had taken 
a marrow-bone upon her plate, and after knocking 
out the marrow, placed the bone again in the 
dish erect as it stood before ; the dwarf watching 
his opportunity, while Glumdalclitch was gone to 
the sideboard, mounted the stool she stood on to 
take care of me at meals, took me up in both 
hands, and squeezing my legs together, wedged 
them into the marrow bone above my waist, 
where I stuck for some time, and made a very 
ridiculous figure. I believe it was near a minute 
before any one knew what was become of me, 
for I thought it below me to cry out. But, as 
princes seldom get their meat hot, my legs were 
not scalded, only my stockings and breeches in a 
sad condition. The dwarf, at my entreaty, had 
no other punishment than a sound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the Queen upon 
account of my fearfulness, and she used to ask 
me whether the people of my country were as 
great cowards as myself. The occasion was this: 
the kingdom is much pestered with flies in 
summer ; and these odious insects, each of them as 
big as a Dunstable lark, hardly gave me any rest 
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‘while I sat at dinner, with their continual hum- 
‘ming and buzzing about my ears. They would 
sometimes alight upon my victuals,and leave their 
loathsome excrement or spawn behind, which to 
me was very visible, though not to the natives 
f that country, whose large optics were not so 
acute as mine in viewing smaller objects. Some- 
times they would fix upon my nose or forehead, 
"here they stung me to the quick, smelling very 
Offensively, and I could easily trace that viscous 
matter, which our naturalists tell us enables those 
creatures to walk with their feet upwards upon a 
ceiling. I had much ado to defend myself against 
‘these detestable animals, and could not forbear 
starting when they came on my face. It was 
the common practice of the dwarf to catch a 
number of these insects in his hand, as school 
boys do among us, and let them out suddenly 
under my nose, on purpose to frighten me, and 
divert the Queen. My remedy was to cut them 
in pieces with my knife as they flew in the air, 
"wherein my dexterity was much admired. 

I remember one morning when Glumdal- 
-clitch had set me in my box upon a window, as 
-she usually did in fair days to give me air (for 
‘I durst not venture to let the box be hung on a 
mail out of the window, as we do with cages in 
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England) after I had lifted up one of my sashes, 
and sat down at my table to eat a piece of 
sweet cake for my breakfast, above twenty wasps, 
allured by the smell, came flying into the room, 
humming louder than the drones of as many bag- 
pipes. Some of them seized my cake, and carried 
it piecemeal away, others flew about my head 
and face, confounding me with the noise, and 
putting me in the utmost terror of their stings. 
However I had the courage to rise and draw my 
hanger, and attack them in the air. I dispatched 
four of them, but the rest got away, and I present- 
ly shut my window. These insects were as 
large as partridges: I took out their stings, found 
them an inch and a half long, and as sharp as 
needles. I carefully preserved them all, and 
baving since shown them with some other 
curiosities in several parts of Europe ; upon my 
return to England I gave three of them to- 
Gresham College, and kept the fourth for my- 
self. 


Jonathan Swift 
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LETTERS 
To His Son. 
London, June 21, o. s. 1748. 


DEAR Boy, 


Your very bad enunciation runs so much in 
my head, and gives me such real concern, that it 
will be the object of this, and I believe of many 
more letters. I congratulate both you and myself 
that I was informed of it (as I hope) in time to 
prevent it ; and shall ever think myself, as here- 
after you will, I am sure, think yourself, infinitely 
obliged to Sir Charles Williams, for informing me 
of it. Good God! if this ungraceful and disagree- 
able manner of speaking had, either by your 
negligence or mine, become habitual to you, as 
ina couple of years more it would have been, 
what a figure would you have made in company, 
or in a public assembly | Who would have liked 
you in the one, or have attended to you in the 
other ? Read what Cicero and ean say of 
enunciation, and see what.a stress they lay on 
the gracefulness of it ; nay, Cicero goes farther, 
and even maintsins that a good figure is necessary 
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for an orator, and particularly that he must not 
be vastus ; that is, overgrown and clumsy. He 
shows by it that he knew mankind well, and knew 
the powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful 
manner. Men, as well as women, are much 
oftener led by their hearts, than by their under- 
standings. The way to the heart is through the 
senses ; please their eyes and their ears, and the 
work is half done. I have frequently known a 
man’s fortune decided for ever by his first address. 
If it is pleasing, people are hurried involuntarily 
into persuasion that he has a merit, which 
possibly he has not ; as, on the other hand, if it 
is ungraceful, they are immediately prejudiced 
against him, and unwilling to allow him the 
merit which it may be he has. Nor is this senti- 
ment so unjust and unreasonable as at first sight 
it may seem ; for if a man has parts, he must know 
of what infinite consequence it is to him to have a 
graceful manner of speaking, and a genteel and 
pleasing address : he will cultivate and improve 
them tothe utmost. Your figure is a good one ; 

you have no natural defects in the organs of 
speech ; your address may be engaging, and your 
manner of speaking graceful, if you will ; so that, 
if they are not so, neither I nor the sod can 
ascribe it to anything but your want of parts. 
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What is the constant and just observation as to 
‘all the actors upon the stage ? Is it not, that 
those who have the best sense always speak the 
best, though they may not happen to have the best 
voices ? They will epeak plainly, distinctly, and 
with the proper emphasis, be their voices ever so 
bad. Had Roscius spoken quick, thick, and un- 
gracefully, I will answer for it, that Cicero would 
not have thought him worth the oration which he 
made in his favour. Words were given us to 
communicate our ideas by, and there must be 
something inconceivably absurd in uttering them 
in such a manner, as that either people cannot 
understand them, or will not desire to understand 
them. I tell you truly and sincerely, that I shall 
judge of your parts by your speaking gracefully or 
ungracefully. If you have parts, you will never 
'be at rest till you have brought yourself to a habit 
of speaking most gracefully: for I aver, that it is 
in your power. You will desire Mr. Harte, that 
you may read aloud to him every day, and that 
he will interrupt and correct you every time that 
you read too fast, do not observe the proper 
stops, or lay a wrong emphasis. You will take 
care to open your teeth when you speak; to 
articulate very distinctly ; and to beg of Mr. 
Harte, Mr. Eliot, or whomever you speak to, 
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to remind and stop you, if ever you fall into the- 
rapid and unintelligible mutter. You will even: 
read aloud to yourself, and tune your utterance 
to your own ear, and read at first much slower 
than you need to do, in order to correct yourself 
of that shameful trick of speaking faster than you 
ought. In short, ijf you think right, you will 
make it vour business, your study, and your 
pleasure to speak well. Therefore, what I have 
said in this and in my last,is more than sufficient, 
if you have sense ; and ten times more would not 
be sufficient, if you have not: so here I rest it. 


(Earl of Chesterfield.) 


- 


PA | 
To nis Son.’ 
London, Jan. 10, o.s. 1749: 
Dear Boy, 


I have received your letter of the 31st Decem- 
ber, N.S. Your thanks for my present, as you 
call it, exceed the value of the present ; but the 
use which you assure me that you will make of 
it, is the thanks which I desire to receive. Due 
attention to the inside of books, and due: 
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" 


contempt for the outside, is the proper relation 
‘between a man of sense and his books. 

Now that you are going a little more into the 
world, I will take this occasion to explain my 
intentions as to your future expenses, that you 
may know what you have to expect from me, and 
make your plan accordingly. I shall neither 
deny nor grudge you any money that may be 
necessary for either your improvement or 
pleasures ; I mean the pleasures of a rational 
being. Under the head of improvement I mean 
the best books, and the best masters, cost what 
they will ; I also mean all the expense of lodgings} 
coach, dress, servants, etc., which, according to 
the several places where you may be, shall be 
respectively necessary to enable you to keep the 
best company. Under the head of rational 
pleasures I comprehend, first, proper charities to 
real and compassionate objects of it; secondly, 
proper presents to those to whom you are obliged, 
or whom you desire to oblige; thirdly, a con- 
formity of expense to that of the company which 
‘you keep; as in public spectacles, your share 
of little entertainments, a few pistoles at games 
of mere commerce, and other incidental calls 
of good company. The only two articles which 
I will never supply are, the profusion of low riot 
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and the idle lavishness of negligence and laziness. 
A fool squanders. away, without credit or 
advantage to himself, more than a man of sense 
spends with both. The latter employs his money 
as he does his time, and never spends a shilling 
of the one, nor a minute of the other, but in. 
something that is either useful or rationally 
pleasing to himself or others. The former buys 
whatever he does not want, and does not pay for 
what he does want. He cannot withstand 
the charms of a toy-shop ; snuff-boxes, watches, 
heads of canes, etc., are his destruction. His 
servants and tradesmen conspire with his own 
indolence to cheat him, and ina very little time 
he is astonished, in the midst of all the ridicu- 
lous superfluities, to find himself in want of all 
the real comforts and necessaries of life. With- 
out care and method the largest fortune will not, 
and with them almost the smallest will, supply 
all necessary expenses. As far as you can 
possibly, pay ready money for everything you 
buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too your- 
self, and not through the hands of any servant, 
who always either stipulates poundage, or requires- 
a present for his good word, as they call it. 
Where you must have bills, (as for meat and 
drink, clothes, etc.) pay them regularly every: 
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month, and with your own hand. Never, from 
a mistaken economy, buy a thing you do not want, 
because it is cheap ; or from a silly pride, because 
it is dear. Keep an account in a book, of all that. 
you receive, and of all that you pay ; for no man, 
who knows what he receives and what he pays, 
ever runs out. I do not mean that you should 
_. keep an account of the shillings and half-crowns 
which you may spend in chair-hire, operas, etc. 
They are unworthy of the time, and of the ink 
that they would consume ; leave such minutiae to 
dull, penny-wise fellows; but remember in 
economy, as well as in every other part of life, 
to have the proper attention to proper objects, 
and the proper contempt for little ones. A strong 
mind sees things in their true proportion ; a weak 
one views them through a magnifying medium, 
which, like the microscope, makes an elephant 
of a flea ; magnifies all little objects, but cannot 
receive great ones. I have known many a man 
pass for a miser, by saving a penny, and wrang- 
ling for two-pence, who was undoing himself 
at the same time, by living above his income, 
and not attending to essential articles, which 
were above his portée. The sure characteristic 
of a sound and strong mind is, to find in every 
thing those certain bounds, quos ultra citrave 
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nequit consistere rectum. These boundaries are 
marked out by a very fine line, which only good 
sense and attention can discover ; it is much too 
fine for vulgar eyes. ln manners, this line is 
good-breeding ; beyond it, is troublesome cere- 
mony ; short of it, is unbecoming negligence and 
inattention. In morals, it divides ostentatious 
puritanism from criminal relaxation ; in religion, 
superstition from impiety ; and, in short, every 
virtue from its kindred vice or weakness. I think 
you have sense enough to discover the line; 
keep it always in your eye, and learn to walk 
upon it ; rest upon Mr. Harte, and he will poise 
you, till you are able to go alone. By the way, 
there are fewer people who walk well upon that 
line, than upon the slack-rope ; and, therefore, 
a good performer shines so much the more...... 
Remember to take the best dancing-master 
at Berlin, more to teach you to sit, stand, and 
walk gracefully, than to dance finely. The 
graces, the graces ; remember the graces ! Adieu. 


(Earl of Chesterfield.) 





THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
LETTER XXVI 


Wrom Lien Cur ArLTANGI TO Fuw Hoax, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY IN 
CHINA. 


Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire 
‘an intimacy only with a few. The Man in 
Black, whom I have often mentioned, is one 
whose friendship I could wish to acquire, because 
he possesses my esteem. His manners, it is true, 
are tinctured with some strange inconsistencies ; 
and he may be justly termed a humorist in a 
Mation of humorists. Though he is generous even 
to profusion, he affects to be thought a prodigy of 
parsimoay and prudence ; though his conversation 
‘be replete with the most sordid and selfish 
maxims, his heart is dilated with the most un- 
bounded love. lI have known him profess him- 
self a man-hater, while his cheek was plowing 
with compassion ; and, while his looks were soft- 
ened into pity, I have heard him use the language 
of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some alfect 
humanity and tenderness, others boast of having 
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such dispositions from nature : but he is the only 
man I ever knew who seemed ashamed of his. 
natural benevolence. He takes as much pains to 
hide his feelings, as any hypocrite would to con- 
ceal his indifference ; but on every unguarded 
moment the mask drops off, and reveals him to 
the most superficial observer. 

In one of our late excursions into the country, 
happening to discourse upon the provision that 
was made for the poor in England, he seemed 
amazed how any of his countrymen could be so- 
foolishly weak as to relieve occasional objects of 
charity, when the laws had made such ample pro- 
vision for their support. ‘‘ In every parish- 
house," says he, ‘‘ the poor are supplied with 
food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie on ; they want 
no more, I desire no more myself ; vet still they 
seem discontented. I am surprised at the 
inactivity of our magistrates, in not taking up. 
such vagrants, who are only a weight upon the- 
industrious ; I am surprised that the people are 
found to relieve them, when they must be at the 
same time sensible that it in some measure en- 
courages idleness, extravagance, and imposture. 
Were I to advise any man for whom I had the 
Jeast regard, 1 would caution him by all means 
not to be imposed upon by their false pretences : 
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let me assure you, sir, they are impostors, every 
one of them, and rather merit a prison than 
relief.” 

He was proceeding in this strain, earnestly to 
dissuade me from an imprudence of which I am 
seldom guilty, when an old man, who still had 
about him the remnants of tattered finery, implor- 
ed our compassion. He assured us that he was 
no common beggar, but forced into the shameful 
profession to support a dying wife and five hungry 
children. Being prepossessed against such false- 
hoods, his story had not the least influence upon 
me ; but it was quite otherwise with the Man in 
Black: I could see it visibly operate upon his 
countenance, and effectually interrupt his har- 
angue. I could easily perceive, that bis heart 
burned to relieve the five starving children, but he 
seemed ashamed to discover his weakness to me. 
While he thus hesitated between compassion and 
pride, I pretended to look another way, and he 
seized this opportunity of giving the poor peti- 
tioner a piece of silver, bidding him at the same 
time, in order that I should hear, go work for his 
bread, and not tease passengers with such im- 
pertinent falsehoods for the future, 

As he had fancied himself quite unperceived, 
he continued, as we proceeded, to rail against 
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' beggars with as much animosity as before: he 
threw in some episodes on hisown amazing pru- 
dence and economy, with his profound skill in 

[discovering impostors ; he explained the manner 

(in which he would deal with beggars were he a 
magistrate, hinted at enlarging some of the 
prisons for their reception, and told two stories 
of ladies that were robbed by begyar-men. He 
was beginning a third to the same purpose, when 
a sailor with a wooden leg once more crossed our 
walks, desiring our pity, and blessing our limbs. 
I was for going on without taking any notice, but 
my friend, looking wistfully upon the poor peti- 
tioner, bid me stop, and he would show me with 
how much ease he could at any time detect an 
im postor. 

He now, therefore, assumed a look of impor- 
tance, and in an angry tone began to examine 
the sailor, demanding in what engagement he 
was thus disabled and rendered unfit for service. 
The sailor replied, in a tone as angrily as he, 
that he had been an officer on board a private ship 
of war, and that be had lost his leg abroad, in 
defence of those who did nothing at home. At 
this reply, all my friend's importance vanished in 
a moment ; he had not a single question more to 
ask ; he now only studied what method he should 


. P 
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take to relieve him unobserved. He bad, Łow- 
ever, no easy part to act, as he was obliged to 
preserve the appearauce of ill-nature before me, 
and yet relieve himself by relieving tbe sailor. 
Casting, therefore, a furious look upon some 
bundles of chips which the fellow carried in à 
string at his back, my friend demanded how he 
sold his matches ; but not waiting for a reply, 
desired, in a surly tone, to have a shilling's 
worth. The sailor seemed at first surprised at 
bis demand, but soon recollecting himself, and 
presenting his whole bundle, '' Here, master,” 
says he, '* take all my cargo, and a blessing into 
the bargain.” 

It is impossible to describe with what an air 
of triumph my friend marched off with his new 
purchase ; he assured me, that he was firmly of 
opinion that those fellows must bave stolen their 
goods, who could thus afford to sell them for half 
value. He informed me of several different uses 
to which those chips might be applied ; he ex- 
patiated largely upon the savings that would 
result from lighting candles with a match, instead 
of thrusting them into the fire. He averred, that 
he would as soon have parted with a tooth as 
his money to those  vagabonds, unless for 
some valuable consideration. I cannot tell how 
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long this panegyric upon frugality and matches 
might have continued, had not his attention 
been called off by another object more distress- 
ful than either of the former. A woman in 
rags, With one child in her arms, and another 
on her back, was attempting to sing ballads, but 
with such a mournful voice, that it was difficult 
to determine whether she was singing or crying. 
A wretch, who in the deepest distress still aimed 
at good-humour, was an object my friend was by 
no means capable of withstanding : his vivacity 
and his discourse were instantly interrupted ; upon 
this occasion, bis very dissimulation had forsaken 
him. Even in my presence he immediately 
applied his hands to his pockets, in order to 
relieve her ; but guess his confusion when he 
found he had already given away all the money 
he carried about him to former objects. The 
misery painted in the woman’s visage was not 
half so strongly expressed as the agony in his. 
He continued to search for some time, but to no 
purpose, till, at length recollecting himself, with 
a face of ineffable good-nature, as he had no 
money, he put into her hands his shilling’s worth 
of matches. 
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LETTER XXVII 
To THE SAMR. 


‘As there appeared something reluctantly good 
an the character of my companion, I must own it 
surprised me what could be his motives for thus 
concealing virtues which others take such pains to 
-display. I was unable to repress my desire of 
‘knowing the history of à man who thus seemed to 
-act under continual restraint, and whose benevo- 
‘lence was rather the effect of appetite than 
reason. 

It was not, however, till after repeated solicita- 
tions he thought proper to gratify my curiosity. 
'* If you are fond," says he, *' of hearing hair- 
breadth 'scapes, my history must certainly please ; 
for I have been for twenty years upon the very 
‘verge of starving, without ever being starved. 

" My father, the younger son of a good 
family, was possessed of a small living in the 
church. His education was above his fortune, 

and his generosity greater than his education. 
Poor as he was, he had his flatterers, still poorer 
than himself; for every dinner he gave them 
they returned an equivalent in praise, and this 
„was all he wanted. The same ambition that 
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actuates a monarch at the head of an army in- 
fluenced my father at the head of his table: he- 
told the story of the ivy-tree, and that was laugh- 
ed at ; he repeated the jest of the two scholars- 
and one pair of breeches, and the company laugh- 
ed at that; but the story of Taffy in the sedan. 
chair was sure to set the table in a roar: thus- 
his pleasure increased in proportion to the plea- 
sure he gave; he loved all the world, and he: 
fancied all the world loved him. 

'* As his fortune was but small, he lived up- 
to the very extent of it ; he had no intentions of 
leaving his children money, for that was dross ; 
he was resolved they should bave learning ; for 
learning, he used to observe, was better than silver 
or gold. For this purpose, he undertook to in- 
struct us himself ; and took as much pains to: 
form our morals as to improve our understanding. 
We were told, that. universal benevolence was- 
what first cemented society: we were taught to- 
consider all the wants of mankind as our own ; 
to regard the human face divine with affection 
and esteem ; he wound us up to be mere machines- 
of pity, and rendered us incapable of withstand- 
ing the slightest impulse made either by real 
or fictitious distress: in a word, we were perfect- 
ly instructed in the art of giving away thousands, 
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before we were taught the more necessary quali- 
fications of getting a farthing, 

" T cannot avoid imagining, that thus refined 
by his lessons out of all my suspicion, and divest- 
ed of even all the little cunning which nature 
had given me, I resembled, upon my first 
entrance into the busy and insidious world, one 
of those gladiators who were exposed without 
artnour in the amphitheatre at Rome. My father, 
however, who had only seen the world on one 
side, seemed to triumph in my superior discern- 
ment ; though my whole stock of wisdom consist- 
ed in being able to talk like bimself upon sub- 
jecis that once were useful, because they were 
then topics of the busy world, but that now were 
utterly useless, because connected with the busy 
world no longer. 

'* The first opportunity he had of finding his 
expectations disappointed was in the very mid- 
dling figure I made in the university ; he had 
flattered hiinself that he should soon see me rising 
into the foremost rank in literary reputation, 
but was mortified to find me utterly unnoticed 
and unknown. His disappointment might have 
been partly ascribed to his having overrated my 
talents, and partly to my dislike of mathematical 
reasonings, at a time when my imagination 
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and memory, yet unsatisfied, were more eager 
after new objects than desirous of reasoning upon 
those I knew. This did not, however, please my 
tutor, who observed, indeed, that I was a little 
dull ; but at the same time allowed, that I seemed 
to be very good-natured, and had no harm in me. 

** After I had resided at college seven years, 
my father died, and left me—his blessing. Thus 
shoved from shore without ill-nature to protect, 
or cunning to guide, or proper stores to subsist 
me in so dangerous a voyage, I was obliged to 
embark in the wide world at twenty-two. But, 
in order to settle in life, my friends advised (for 
they always advise when they begin to despise 
us), they advised me, I say, to go into orders. 

'* To be obliged to wear a long wig, when I 
liked a short one, or a black coat, when I gener- 
ally dressed in brown, I thought was such a . 
restraint upon my liberty, that I absolutely 
rejected the proposal. A priest in England is 
not the same mortified creature with a bonze in 
China ; with us, not he that fasts best, but eats 
‘best, is reckoned the best liver ; yet I rejected a 
life of luxury, indolence, and ease, from no other 
consideration but that boyish one of dress. So 
that my friends were now perfectly satisfied I 
was undone ; and yet they thought ita pity for 
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one who had not the least harm in him and was 
80 very good-natured. 

“ Poverty naturally begets dependence, and I 
was admitted as flatterer to a great man. At 
first, I was surprised that the situation of a flatter- 
er at a great man's table could be thought dis- 
agreeable: there was no great trouble in listening 
attentively when his lordship spoke, and laughing 
when he looked round for applause. This even 
good manners might have obliged me to perform. 
I found, however, too soon, that his lordship was 
a greater duoce than myself ; and from that very 
moment my power of flattery was at an end. 
I now rather aimed at setting him right, than at 
receiving his absurdities with submission ; to flatter 
those we do not know is an easy task; but to 
flatter our intimate acquaintances, all whose 
foibles are strongly in our eye, is drudgery in- 
supportable. Every time I now opened my lips 
in praise, my falsehood went to my conscience ; 
his lordship soon perceived me to be unfit for 
service ; I was therefore discharged ; my patron at 
the same time being graciously pleased to observe, 
that he believed I was tolerably good-natured, and 
shad not the least harm in me. - 

“ Disappointed in ambition, I had recourse to 
love. A young lady, who lived with her aunt, 
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and was possessed of a pretty fortune in her own 
disposal, had given me, as 1 fancied, some reason 
to expect success, The symptoms by which I 
was guided were striking. She had always 
langhed with me at her awkward acquaintance, 
and at her aunt among the number ; she always 
observed, that a man of sense would make a 
better husband than a fool, and I constantly 
applied the observation in my own favour. She 
continually talked, in my company, of friendship 
and the beauties of the mind, and spoke of Mr. 
Shrimp my rival's high-heeled shoes with detes- 
tation. These were circumstances which TI 
thought strongly in my favour ; so, after resolving 
and resolving, I had courage enough to tell her my 
mind. Miss heard my proposal with serenity, 
seeming at the same time to study the figures of 
her fan. Out at last it came. "There was but 
one small objection to complete our happiness, 
which was no more than—that she was married 
three months before to Mr. Shrimp, with high- 
heeled shoes! By way of consolation, however, 
she observed, that, though I was disappointed! 
in her, my addresses to her aunt would probably 
kindle her into sensibility, as the old lady always: 
allowed me to be very good-natured, and not to 
have the least share of harm in me. 
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'* Yet still I had friends, numerous friends, and 
to them I was resolved to apply. O friendship ! 
thou fond soother of the human breast, to thee 
we fly in every calamity ; to thee the wretched 
seek for succour ; on thee the care-tired son 
of misery fondly relies ; from thy kind assistance 
the unfortunate always hopes relief, and may be 
ever sure of—disappointment. My first applica- 
tion was toa city scrivener, who had frequently 
offered to lend me money, when he knew I did 
not want it. I informed him, that now was the 
time to put his friendship to the test ; that I 
wanted to borrow a couple of hundred for a cer- 
tain occasion, and was resolved to take it up 
from him. ‘ And pray, sir,’ cried my friend, 
* do you want allthis money ? "—‘ Indeed, I never 
wanted it more,’ returned 1—‘ I am sorry for 
that,’ cried the scrivener, * with all my heart ; 
for they who want money when they come to 
borrow, will always want money when they 
should come to pay.’ 

“ From bim I flew with indignation, to one 
of the best friends I had in the world, and made 
the same request. ‘ Indeed Mr. Drybone,' cried 
my friend, ‘ I always thought it would come to 
this. You know, sir, I would not advise you but 
for your own good ; but your conduct has hitherto 
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been ridiculous in the highest degree, and some: 
of your acquaintance always thought you a very 
silly fellow. Let me see—you want two hundred 
pounds. Do you only want two hundred, sir, 
exactly ? '——' To confess a truth,’ returned I, ‘ I 
shall want three hundred ; but then, I have 
another friend, from whom I can borrow the 
rest,'—* Why, then,’ replied my friend, ‘ if you 
would take my advice (and you know I should 
not presume to advise you but for your own good), 
I would recommend it to you to borrow the whole 
sum from that otber friend ; and then one note 
will serve for all, you know.’ 4 

'* Poverty now began to come fast upon me ;. 
yet instead of growing more provident or cautious 
as I grew poor, I became every day more indo- 
lent and simple. A friend was arrested for fifty 
pounds ; I was unable to extricate him, except by 
becoming his bail. When at liberty, he fled 
from his creditors, and left me to take his place. 
In prison I expected greater satisfaction than I 
enjoyed at large. I hoped to converse with 
men in this new world, simple and believing like 
myself ; but I found them as cunning and a8 
cautious as those in the world I had left behind. 
They spunged up my money while it lasted, 
borrowed my coals and never paid for them, and 
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cheated me when I played at cribbage. All this. . 


was done because they believed me to be very 
good-natured, and knew that I had no harm in. 
me. 


'* Upon my first entrance into this mansion, 
which is to some the abode of despair, I felt no- 
sensations different from those I experienced 
abroad. I was now on one side the door, and 
those who were unconfined were on the other : 
this was all the difference between us. At frst,. 
indeed, I felt some uneasiness, in considering 
how I should be able to provide this week for the 
wants of the week ensuing ; but after some time, 
if I found myself sure of eating one day, I never 
troubled my head how I was to be supplied: 
another. I seized every precarious meal with the 
utmost good-humour ; indulged no rants of spleen. 
at my situation ; never called down heaven and 
all the stars to behold, me dining upon a half- 
penny-worth of radishes ; my very companions. 
were taught to believe that I liked salad better 
than mutton. I contented myself with thinking, 
that all my life 1 should either eat white bread 
or brown ; considered that all that happened was. 
best ; laughed when I was not in pain, took the 
world as it went, and read Tacitus often for want: 
of more books and company. 


o 
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'" How long I might have continued in this 
torpid state of simplicity I cannot tell, had 
I not been roused by seeing an old acquaintance, 
wbom I knew to be a prudent blockbead, 
preferred to a place in the Government. I 
now found that I had pursued a wrong track, 
and that the true way of being sble to relieve 
others was first to aim at independence myself : 
my immediate care, therefore, was to leave 
my present habitation and make an entire 
reformation in my conduct and bebaviour. For 
a free, open, undesigning deportment, ,I put on 
that of closeness, prudence, and economy. One 
of the most heroic actions l ever performed, and 
for which I shall praise myself as long as I 
live, was the refusing balf-a-crown to an old 
acquaintance, at the time when he wanted it, and 
I had it to spare: for this alone 1 deserved to be 
decreed an ovation. 

** ] now therefore pursued a course of uninter- 
rupted frugality, seldom wanted a dinner, and 
was consequently invited to twenty.  l.scon 
began to get the character of a saving hunks 
that had money, and insensibly grew into esteem. 
Neighbours have asked my advice in the disposal 


- of their daughters ; t: and * bave always taken care 


not to give any. 1 have contracted a s vaii 
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with an alderman, only by observing, that if we 
take a farthing from a thousand pounds, it 
will be a thousand pounds no longer. 
I have been invited to a pawnbroker's table, 


by pretending to hate gravy ; and am now 


actually upon treaty of marriage with a rich 


widow, for only having observed that the bread 


was rising. If ever I am asked a question, whether 


I know it or not, instead of answering, I only 


smile and look wise. If a charity is proposed, I 


Eo about with the hat, but put nothing in wyself, 


If a wretch solicits my pity, 1 observe that the 
world is filled with impostors, and take a certain 
method of not being deceived by never relieving. 
In short, I now find the truest way of finding 


esteem, even from the indigent, is to give away 


nothing, and thus have inuch in our power to 
give.” 
Oliver-Goldsmith. 





LETTERS 


To THE Rev. JOHN NEWTON. 


Olney, Nov. 30, 1783.. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


I have neither long visits to pay nor to receive, 
nor ladies to spend hours in telling me that which 
might be told in five minutes, yet .often find 
myself obliged to be an economist of time, and to 
make the most of a short opportunity. Let our 
station be as retired as it may, there is no want 
of playthings and avocations, nor much need to. 
seek them, in this world of ours. Business, or 
what presents itself to us under that imposing 
character, will ind us out, even in the stillest 
retreat, and plead its importance, however trivial. 
in reality, as a just demand upon our attention. 
It is wonderful how, by means of such real or 
seeming necessities, my time is stolen away. 
I bave just time to observe that time is short,. 
and, by the time I have made the observation, 
time is gone. I have wondered in former days at 
the patience of the antediluvian world, that they 
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could endure a life almost millenary, with so little 
variety as seems to have fallen to their share. It 
is probable that they had much fewer employ- 
ments than we. Their affairs lay in a narrower 
compass ; their libraries were indifferently fur- 
nished ; philosophical researches were carried on 
with much less industry and acuteness of pene- 
tration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not even 
invented. How then could seven or eight 
hundred years of life be supportable ? I have 
asked this question formerly, and been at a loss 
to resolve it ; but I think I can answer it now. 
I will suppose myself born a thousand years before 
Noah was born or thought of. I rise with the 
sun ; I worship ; I prepare my breakfast; I 
swallow a bucket of goats' milk, and a dozen 
good sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to 
my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of about 
thirty years of age, having played with my arrows 
till he has stripped off all the feathers, I find 
myself obliged to repair them. The morning is 
thus spent in preparing for the chase, and it is 
become necessary that I should dine. I dig up 
my roots ; I wash them; I boil them ; I find 
them not done enough, I boil them again ; my 
wife is angry ; we dispute ; we settle the point ; 
but in the mean time the fire goes out, and must 
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be kindled again. All this is very amusing. I 
hunt ; I bring home the prey, with the skin of 
it I mend an old coat, or I make a new one. 
By this time the day is far spent ; I feel myself 
fatigued, and retire to rest. Thus, what with 
tilling the ground, and eating the fruit of it, 
hunting, and walking, and running, and mending 
old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I can 
suppose an inbabitant of tbe primaeval world 
so much occupied as to sigh over the ehortness 
of life, and to find, at the end of many centuries, 
tbat they bad all slipped through his fingers, and 
were passed away like a shadow. What wonder 
then that I, who live in a day of so much greater 
refinement, when there is so much more to be 
wanted, and wished, and to be enjoyed, should 
feel myself now and then pinched in point of 
opportunity, and at some Joss for leisure to fill 
four sides of a sheet like this ? Thus, however, it 
is, and, if the ancient gentlemen to whom I have 
referred, and their complaints of the disproportion 
of time to the occasions they had for it, will not 
serve me as an excuse, I must even plead guilty, 
and confess that I am often in haste, when 1 have 
no good reason for being so. 

This by way of introduction; now for my 
letter. . Mr. Scott is desired by Mr. De Coetlogon 
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to contribute to the ‘‘ Theological Review," of 
which I suppose that gentleman is a manager. He 
says he has ensured your assistance, and at the 
same time desires mine, either in prose or verse. 
He did well to apply to you, because you can 
afford him substantial help ; but as for me, had he 
known me better, he would never have suspected 
me for a theologian, either in rhyme or other- 
wise, 

Lord Dartmouth's Mr. Wright spent near two 
bours with me tbis morning ; a respectable old 
man whom I always see with pleasure, both for 
his master's sake and for his own. I was glad to 
learn from bim tbat his lordship has better health 
than he has enjoyed for some years. 


Believe me, my dear friend, 
Your affectionate, 


W. C. 





To THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


Sept. 29, 1783. 
My Dear WILLIAM, 


We are sorry that you and your household 
partake so largely of the ill effects of this un- 
healthy season. You are happy however in 
having hitherto escaped the epidemic fever, which 
has prevailed much in this part of the kingdom, 
and carried many off. Your mother and I are 
well. After more than a fortnight’s indisposition, 
which slight appellation is quite adequate to the 
description of all I suffered, I am ‘at length 
restored by a grain or two of emetic tartar. It 
is a tax I generally pay in autumn. By this 
time, I hope, a purer ether than we have seen 
for months, and these brighter suns than the 
summer had to boast, have cheered your spirits, 
and made your existence more comfortable. We 
are rational. But we are animal too, and there- 
fore subject to the influences of the weather. The 
cattle in the fields show evident symptoms of 
lassitude and disgust in an unpleasant season ; 
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and we, their lords and masters, are constrained 
to sympathize with them’: the only difference 
between us is, that they know not the cause of 
their dejection, and we do, but, for our humilia- 
tion, are equally at a loss to cure it. Upon this 
account I have sometimes wished myself a philo- 
sopher. How happy, in comparison with myself, 
does the sagacious investigator of nature seem, 
whose fancy is ever employed in the invention of 
hypotheses, and his reason in the support of 
them | While he is accounting for the origin of 
the winds, he has no leisure to attend fo their 
influence upon himself—and, while he considers 
what the sun is made of, forgets that he has not 
shone for a month. One project indeed supplants 
another. "The vortices of Descartes gave way to 
the gravitation of Newton, and this again is 
threatened by the electrical fluid of a modern. 
One generation blows bubbles, and the next 
breaks them, But in the mean time your philo- 
sopher is'a happy man. He escapes a thousand 
inquietudes, to. which the indolent are subject, 
and finds his occupation, whether it be the pursuit 
of a butterfly, or a demonstration, the whole- 
somest.exercise in the world. As be proceeds, he 
applauds himself. His discoveries, though eventu- 
ally perhaps they prove but dreams, are to him 
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realities: The world gaze at him, as he does at 
new phencmena in ihe heavens, and perhaps 
understand him as little, But. this does not 
prevent their praises, nor at all disturb him 
in the enjoyment of that self-complacence, to 
which his imaginary success entitles him. He 
wears his honours while he lives, and if another 
strips them off when he has been dead a century, 
it is no great matter ; he can then make shift 
without them. 

I have said a great deal upon this subject, and 
know not what it all amounts to. I did not 
intend a syllable of it when I began. But 
currente calamo, I stumbled upon it. My end 
is to amuse myself and you. The former of these 
two points is secured. I shall be happy if I do- 
not miss the latter. 

By the way, what is your opinion of these- 
air-balloons ? Iam quite charmed with the dis-- 
covery. Is it not possible (do you suppose) to- 
convey such a quantity of, inflammable air into. 
the stomach and abdomen, that the philosopher,- 
no longer gravitating to a centre, sball ascend by 
his own comparative levity, and never stop till he. 
bas reached the medium exactly in equilibrio with. 
himself ? May he not by the help of a pasteboard: 
rudder, attached to his posteriors, steer himself in 
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that purer element with ease, and again by a slow 
and gradual discharge of his aerial contents,. 
recover his former tendency to the Earth, and 
descend without the smallest danger or inconve- 
nience ? These things are worth inquiry ; and’ 
(I dare say) they will be inquired after as they: 
deserved: The penne non homini date, likely 
to beless regretted than they were ; and perhaps- 
a flight of academicians, and a covey of fine 
ladies, may be no uncommon spectacle in the 
next generation, A letter, which appeared in 
the public prints last week, convinces me, that 
the learned are not without hopes of some such: 
improvement upon this discovery. The author 
is a sensible and ingenious man, and under a. 
reasonable apprehension that the ignorant may 
feel themselves inclined to laugh upon a subject 
that affects himself with the utmost seriousness,. 
with much good manners and management 
bespeaks their patience, suggesting many good 
consequences, that may result from a course of 
experiments upon this machine, and amongst 
others, that it may be of use in ascertaining the 
shape of continents and islands, and the face of 
wide-extended and far distant countries, an end 
not to be hoped for, unless by these means of 
extraordinary elevation the human prospect may 
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be immensely enlarged, and the philosopher, 
exalted to the skies, attain a view of the whole 
hemisphere at once. But whether he is to ascend 
by the mere inflation of his person, as hinted 
above, or whether in a sort of band-box, supported 
upon balloons, is not yet apparent, nor (I suppose) 
even in his own idea perfectly decided. 


Yours, my dear William, 


W.C. 





To THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


It is hard upon us striplings, who have uncles 
still living (N.B. I myself have an uncle still 
alive) that those venerable gentlemen should 
stand in our way, even when the ladies are in 
question ; that I, for instance, should find in one 
page of your letter a hope, that Miss Shuttleworth 
would be of your party, and be told in the next, 
that she is engaged to your uncle. Well we 
may perhaps never be uncles, but we may 
reasonably hope that the time is coming, when 
others, as young as we are now, sball envy us 
‘the privileges of old age and see us engross that 
share in the attention of the ladies, to which 
their youth must aspire in vain. Make our 
-compliments if you please to your sister Eliza, 
and tell her that we are both mortified at having 


missed the pleasure of seeing her. 


Balloons are so much the mode, that even 
in this country we have attempted a balloon. 
You may possibly remember, that at a place 
.called Weston, a little more than a mile from 


^. 
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Olney, there lives a family, whose name is. 
Throckmorton, The present possessor is a young 
man, whom I remember a boy. He hasa wife, 
who is young, genteel, and handsome. They 
are Papists, but much more amiable than. 
many Frotestants. We never had any inter- 
course with the family, though ever since we 
lived here we have enjoyed the range of their 
pleasure grounds, having been favoured with a 
key, which admits us into all. When this man 
succeeded to the estate, on the death of his elder 
brother, and came to settle at Weston, I sent 
him a complimentary card, requesting the conti- 
nuance of that privilege, having till then enjoyed 
it by favour of his mother, who on that ocvasion 
went to finish ber days at Bath. You may con- 
clude that he granted it, and for about two years 
nothing more passed between us. A fortnight 
ago, I received an invitation in the civilest terms, 
in which he told me, that the next day he should 
attempt to fill a balloon, and if it would be any 
pleasure to me to be present, he should be happy 
to see me. Your mother and I went. The whole 
country were there, but the balloon could not be 
filled. The endeavour was, I believe, very philo- 
sophically made, but such a process depends for 
its success upon such niceties, as make it very 
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precarious. Our reception was however flattering 
to a great degree, insomuch that more notice 
seemed to be taken of us, than we could possibly 
have expected, indeed rather more than any of 
his other guests. They even seemed anxious to 
recommend themselves to our regards. We 
drank chocolate, and were asked to dine, but 
were engaged. A day or two afterwards, Mrs. 
Unwin and I walked that way, and were over- 
taken in a shower. I founda tree, that I thought 
would shelter us both, a large elm, in a grove, 
that fronts the mansion. Mrs. T. observed us, 
and running towards us in the rain, insisted on 
our walking in. He was gone out. We sat 
chatting with her till the weather cleared up, 
and then at her instance took a walk with her 
in the garden. The garden is almost their only 
walk, and is certainly their only retreat, in 
which they are not liable tointerruption. She 
offered us a key of it, in a manner, that made it 
impossible not to accept it, and said she would 
send us one ; a few days afterwards in the cool of 
the evening, we walked that way again. We 
saw them going towards the house and exchanged 
bows, and courtesies at a distance, but did not join 
them. In a few minutes, when we had passed 
the house, and had almost reached the gate 
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that opens out of the park into the adjoining 
field, I heard the iron gate belonging to the 
courtyard ring, and saw Mr. T. advancing 
hastily towards us. We made equal haste to meet 
him, he presented to us the key, which I told 
him I esteemed a singular favour, and after a 
few such speeches as are made on such occasions, 
we parted. This happened about a week ago. 
I concluded nothing less, than that all this civility 
and attention was designed, on their part, as 
a prelude to a nearer acquaintance ; but here at 
present the matter rests. I should like exceeding- 
ly to be on an easy footing there, to give a 
morning call now and then, and to receive one, 
but nothing more. For though he is one of the 
most agreeable men I ever saw, I could not 
wish to visit him in any other way ; neither our 
house, furniture, servants, or income, being such 
as qualify us to make entertainments, neither 
would I on any account be introduced to the 
neighbouring gentry. Mr. T. is altogether a man 
of fashion, and respectable on every account. 

I have told you a long story. Farewell. We 
number the days as they pass, and are glad that 
we shall see you and your sister soon. 


Yours, etc., 
W. C. 





To THE REV. JoHN NEWTON, ; 
August 21, 1780. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


The following occurrence ought not to be 
passed over in silence, in a place where so few 
notable ones are to be met with. Last Wednes- 
day night, while we were at supper, between the 
hours of eight and nine, I heard an unusual noise 
in the back-parlour, as if one of the hares was 
entangled, and endeavouring to disengage herself. 
I was just going to rise from table, when it 
ceased. In about five minutes, a voice on the 
outside of the parlour door inquired if one of my 
hares had got away. I immediately rushed into 
the next room, and found that my poor favourite 
puss had made her escape. She had gnawed in 
sunder the strings of a lattice work, with which I 
thought [ had sufficiently secured the. window, 
and which I preferred to any other sort of blind, 
because it admitted plenty of air. From thence 
I hastened to the kitchen, where I saw the 
redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told me, that 
having seen her, just after she dropped into the. 
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street, he attempted to cover her with his hat, 
‘but she scréamed out, and leaped directly over his 
head. I then desired him to pursue as fast as 
possible, and added Richard Coleman to the 
E- — ; 
chase, as being nimbler, and carrying less weight, 
than Thomas ; not expecting to see her again, 
but desirous to learn, if possible, wbat became 


-of her. In something less than an hour, Richard 


returned, almost breathless, with the following 
account. That soon after he began to run, he 
left Tom behind him, and came in sight ofa 
most numerous hunt, of men, women, children, 
and dogs ; that he did his best to keep back the 
dogs, and presently outstripped the crowd, so 
that the race was at last disputed between him- 
-self and puss—she ran right through the town, 
and down the lane that leads to Dropshort—a 
little before she came to the house, he got the 
start and turned her; she pushed for the town 
-again and soon after she entered it, sought shelter 
in Mr. Wagstaff's tan-yard, adjoining to old 
Mr. Drake’s—Sturges’s  harvest-men were at 
-supper, and saw her from the opposite side of 
the way. There she encountered the tan-pits 
full of water, and while she was struggling out 


-of one pit, and plunging into another, and almost 
-@rowned, one of the men drew her out by the 
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` ears and secured her. She was then well washed 


in a bucket, to get the lime out of her eoat, and 
‘brought home in a sack, at ten o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you 
may believe we did not grudge a farthing 6f it. 
"The poor creature received only a little hurt in 
one of her claws, and in one of her ears, and is 
now almost as well as ever. 

I do not call this answer to your letter, but 
such as it is, I send it, presuming upon that 
interest, which I know you take in my minutest 
concerns, which I cannot express better than in 
words of Terence, a little varied—Nihil mei a te 
alienum putas. 

Yours, my dear friend, 


W. C. 
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ADVENTURES OF ROBERT BRUCE 


(From '"TALES OF A GRANDFATHER’) 


^ 


_At one time, a near relation of Bruce's, in» 
whom he entirely confided, was induced by the 
bribes of the English to attempt to put him to 
death. This villain, with his two sons, watched . 
the King one morning, till he saw him separated: 
from all his men, excepting a little boy, who 
waited on him as a page. The father had a 
sword in his hand, one of the sons had a sword 
and a spear, the other had a sword and a battle- 
axe, Now, when the King saw them so well» 
armed when there were no enemies near, he. 
began to call to mind some hints which Had 
been given to him, that these men intended to- 
murder him. He had no weapons excepting his 
sword ; but his page had a bow and arrow. He 
took them both from the little boy, and bade him 4 
stand at a distance ; '' for," said the King, “if — — 
I overcome these traitors, thou shalt have enough 
.of weapons ; but if I am slain by them, you 
may make your escape, and tell Douglas and my' 
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brother io revenge my death.” The boy was very 
sorry, for he loved his master ; but he was obliged 
to do as he was bidden. 


In the meantime the traitors came forward 
upon Bruce, that they might assault him at once. 
The King called out to them, and commanded 
them to come no nearer, upon peril of their lives ; 


but the father answered with flattering words, 


pretending great kindness, and still continuing 
to approach his person. Then the King again 
called to them to stand. ‘‘ Traitors," said he, 
** ye have sold my life for English gold ; but you 
shall die if you come one foot nearer to me.” 
With that he bent fhe page's bow ; and as the 
old conspirator continued to advance, he let the 
arrow fly at him. Bruce was an excellent archer ; 


- he aimed his arrow so well, that it hit the father 


in the eye, and penetrated into his brain, so that 
he fell down dead. Then the two sons rushed on 


the King. One of them’ fetched a blow at him 


with an axe, but missed.his stroke, and stumbled, 
so that the King with his great sword cut him 
down before he could recover his feet. The 
remaining traitor ran on Bruce with his spear ; 
but the King, with a sweep of his sword, cut the 
steel head of the villain’s weapon, and then 
killed him before he had time to draw his sword. 
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Then the little page came running, very Joyful of 
his master's victory ; and the King wiped his 
bloody sword, and looking upon the dead bodies, 
said, '' these might have been reputed three 
gallant men, if they could have resisted the temp- | 
tation of covetousness.'' 


In the present day, it is not necessary that 
generals, or great officers, should fight with their 
own hand, because it is only their duty to direct 
the movements and exertions of their followers. 
The artillery and the soldiers shoot at the enemy ; 
and men seldom mingle together, and fight 
hand to hand. But in ancient times, kings, and 
great lords were obliged to put themselves into 
the very front of the battle, and fight like ordi- 
nary men, with the lance and other weapons. 
It was, therefore, of great consequence that they 
should be strong men, and dexterous in the use 
of their arms. Robert Bruce was so remarkably 
active and powerful that he came through a 
great many personal dangers, in which he must 
otherwise have been slain. I will tell you 
another of his adventures, which I think will 
amuse you. 

After the death of the three traitors, Robert 
the Bruce continued to keep himself concealed 
in his own earldom of Carrick, and in the neigh- 
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bouring country of Galloway, until he should 
have matters ready for a general attack upon the 
English. He was obliged, in the meantime, to 
keep very few men with him, both for the sake 
of secrecy, and from the difficulty of finding 
provisions. Now, many of the people of Galloway 
were unfriendly to Bruce. They lived under 
the government of one M'Dougal, related to 
the Lord of Lorn, who, as I before told you, had 
defeated Bruce at Dalry, and very nearly killed 
or made him prisoner. These Galloway men had 
heard that Bruce was in their country, having no 
more than sixty men with him ; so they resolved 
to attack him by surprise, and for this purpose 
they got two hundred men together, and brought 
with them two or three bloodhounds. ‘These 
animals were trained to chase a man by the scent 
of his footsteps, as foxhounds chase a fox, or as 
beagles and harriers chase a hare. Although the 
dog does not see the person whose trace he is put 
upon, he follows him over every step he has taken. 
At that time these bloodhounds, or sleuthbounds 
(so called from slot, or sleut, a word which signi- 
fies the scent left by an animal of chase), were 
used for the purpose of pursuing great criminals. 
The men of Galloway thought themselves secure, 
that if they missed taking Bruce, or killing him 
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at the first onset, and if he should escape into the 
woods, they would find him out by means of 
these bloodhounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who was always 
watchful and vigilant, had received some informa- 
tion of the intention of this party to come upon 
him suddenly and by night. Accordingly, he 
quartered, his little troop of sixty men on the side 
of a deep and swift-running river, that had very 
steep and rocky banks. There was but one ford by 
which this river could be crossed in that neighbour- 
hood, and that ford was deep and narrow, so that 
two men could scarcely get through abreast ; the 
ground on which they were to land on the side 
where the King was, was steep, and the path 
which led upwards from the water’s edge to the 
top of the bank, extremely narrow and difficult. 

Bruce caused his inen to lie down to take some 
sleep, at a place about half a mile distant from 
the river, while he himself, with two attendants, 
went down to watch the ford, through which the 
enemy must needs pass before they could come to 
the place where King Robert’s men were lying. 
He stood for some time looking at the ford, and 
thinking how easily the enemy might be kept from 
passing there, provided it was bravely defended, 
when he heard at a distance the baying of a 
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‘hound, which was always coming nearer and 
nearer. This was the bloodhound which was 
‘tracing the King’s steps to the ford where he had 
crossed, and the two hundred Galloway men were 
along with the animal, and guided by it. Bruce 
at first thought of going back to awaken his men ; 


‘but then he reflected that it might be only some 


shepherd’s dog. ‘‘ My men," he said, ‘are 


sorely tired ; I will not disturb their sleep for the 


yelping of a cur, till I know something more of 


the matter." So he stood and listened; and by 


and by, as the cry of the hound came nearer, he 
began to heara trampling of horses, and the 
voices of men, and the ringing and clattering of 
armour, and then he was sure the enemy were 
coming to the river side. "Then the King thought, 
'"TfIgo back to give my men the alarm, these 
Galloway men will get through the ford without 
opposition ; and that would be a pity, since it is & 


place so advantageous to make defence against 
them."  So.he looked again at the steep path, 


and the deep river, and he thought that they gave 
him so much advantage, that he himself could 


defend the passage with his own hand, until his 


men came to assist him. His armour was so good 


and strong, that he had no fear of arrows, and 


therefore the combat was not so very unequal as it 
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must have otherwise been. He therefore sent his 
followers to waken his men, and remained alone 
by the bank of the river. 

In the meanwhile, the noise and trampling of 
the horses increased ; and the moon being bright, 
Bruce beheld the glancing arms of about two: 
hundred men, who came down to the opposite 
bank of the river. The men of Galloway, on their 
part, saw but one solitary figure guarding the 
ford, and the foremost of them plunged into the 
river without minding him. But as they could 
only pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, who 
stood high above them on the bank where they 
were to land, killed the foremost man with a 
thrust of his long speer, and with a second thrust 
stabbed the horse, which fell down, kicking and 
plunging in his agonies, on the narrow path, and 
so prevented the others who were following from 
getting out of the river. Bruce had thus an 
opportunity of dealing his blows at pleasure among 
them, while they could not strike at him again. 
In the confusion, five or six of the enemy were 
slain, or, having been borne down the current, 
were drowned in the river. The rest were terri- 
fied, and drew back, 

But when the Galloway men looked again, and. 
saw they were opposed by only one man, they 
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themselves being so many, they cried out that 
their honour would be lost for ever if they did not 
force their way; and encouraged each other, with - 
loud cries, to plunge through and assault him. 
But by this time the King's soldiers came up to 
his assistance, and the Galloway men retreated, 
and gave up their enterprise. ! 

I wil tell you anotber story of this brave 
Robert Bruce during his wanderings. His adven- 
tures are as curious and entertaining as those 
which men invent for story books, with this 
advantage, that they are all true. 

About the time when the Bruce was yet at the 
head of but few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, who 
was Earl of Pembroke, together with John of 
Lorn, came into Galloway, each of them being at 
the head of a large body of men. John of Lorn 
had a bloodhound with him, which it was said had 
formerly belonged to Robert Bruce himself; and 
having been fed by the King with his own hands, 
it became attached to him, and would follow his 
footsteps anywhere, as dogs are well known to 
trace their master’s steps, whether they be blood- 


hounds or not. By means of this hound, John of 

! '' When the soldiers came up, they found the King wearied, 
but unwounded, and sitting on a bank, where he had cast off his. 
helmet to wipe his brow, and cool himself in the night air,"— 
Tytler, Vol. I, p. 99. 
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Lorn thought he should certainly find out Bruce, 
and take revenge on him for the death of his 
relation, Comyn. 

When these two armies advanced upon King 
Robert, he at first thought of fighting with the 
English earl ; but becoming aware that John of 
Lorn was moving round with another large body 
to attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid 
fighting at that time, lest he should be oppressed 
by numbers. For this purpose, the King divided 
the men he had with him into three bodies, and 
commanded them to retreat by three different 
ways, thinking the enemy would not know which 
party to pursue. He also appointed a place at 
which they were to assemble again. But when 
John of Lorn came to the place where the army 
of Bruce had been thus divided, the bloodhound 
took his course after one of these divisions, neglect- 
ing the other two, and then John of Lorn knew 
that the King must be in that party; so he also 
made no pursuit after the two other divisions of 
the Scots, but followed that which the dog 
pointed out, with all his men. 

The King again saw that he was followed by a 
large body, and being determined to escape from 
them, if possible, he made all the people who 


were with him disperse themselves different ways, 
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‘thinking thus that the enemy must needs lose 
trace of him. He kept only one man along with 
‘him, and that was his own foster-brother, or the 
son of his nurse. When John of Lorn came to 
the place where Bruce’s companions had dispersed 
themselves, the bloodbound, after it had snuffed 
up and down for a little, quitted the footsteps of 
all the other fugitives, and ran barking upon the 
track of two men out of the whole number. Then 
John of Lorn knew that one of these two must 
needs be King Robert. Accordingly, he command- 
ed five of his men that were speedy of foot to 
-chase after him, and either make him prisoner, or 
slay him. The Highlanders started off according- 
ly, and ran so fast, that they gained sight of 
Robert and his foster-brother. The King asked 
his companion what help he could give bim, and 
his foster-brother answered he was ready to do his 
-best. So these two turned on the five men of 
John of Lorn, and killed them all. It is to be 
supposed they were better armed than the others 
were, as well as stronger and more desperate. 

But by thistime Bruce was very much fatigued, 
and yet they dared not sit down to take any 
rest ; for whenever they stopped for an instant, they 
‘heard the cry of the bloodhound behind them, and 
knew by that, that their enemies were coming up 


. >” 
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fast after them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce 
said to his foster-brother, ‘‘ Let us wade down 
this stream for a great way, instead of going 
straight across, and so this unhappy hound will 
lose the scent ; for if we were once clear of him, 
I should not be afraid of getting away from the 
pursuers." Accordingly the King and his atten- 
dant walked a great way down the stream, taking. 
care to keep their feet in the water, which could 
not retain any scent where they had stepped. 
Then they came ashore on the further side from 
the enemy, and went deep into the wood before 
they stopped to rest themselves. In the mean- 
while, the hound led John of Lorn straight to. 
the place where the King went into the water, 
but there the dog began to be puzzled, not 
knowing where to go next; for you are well 
&ware that the running water could not retain 
the scent of a man’s foot, like that which 
remains on turf. So, John of Lorn seeing the 
dog was at fault, as it is called, that is, had 
lost the track of that which he pursued, he gave 
up the chase, and returned to join with Aymer 
de Valence. 

But King Robert’s adventures were not yet 
ended. His foster-brother and he had rested 
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themselves in the wood, but they had got no food, 
and were become extremely hungry. They walked 
on, however, in hopes of coming to some habita- 
tion. At length, in the midst of the forest, they 
met with three men who looked like thieves or 
ruffians. They were well armed, and one of them 
bore a sheep on his back, which it seemed as if 
they had just stolen. They saluted the King 
civilly ; and he, replying to their salutation, asked 
them where they were going. The men answered, 
they were seeking for Robert Bruce, for that they 
intended to join with him. The King answered, 
that if they would go with him, he would conduct 
them where they would find the Scottish King. 
Then the man who had spoken, changed coun- 
tenance, and Bruce, who looked sharply at him, 
began to suspect that the ruffian guessed who 
he was, and that he and his companions had 
some design against his person, in order to gain 
the reward which had been offered for his life. 

So he said to them, ‘‘ My good friends, as we 
are not well acquainted with each other, you must 
go before us, and we will follow near to you.'' 

' You have no occasion to suspect any harm 
from us,’’ answered the man. 

** Neither do I suspect any,’’ said Bruce; ‘‘ but 
this is the way in which I choose to travel.” 
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The men did as he commanded, and thus they 
travelled till they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cottage, where the men proposed to dress 
some part of the sheep, which their companion 
was carrying. The King was glad to hear of 
food ; but he insisted that there should be two 
fires kindled, one for himself and his foster-brother 
at one end of the house, the other at the other 
end for their three companions. The men did as 
he desired. They broiled a quarter of mutton for 
themselves, and gave another to the King and his 
attendant. They were obliged to eat it without 
bread or salt ; but as they were very hungry, they 
were glad to get food in any shape, and partook 
of it very heartily. 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King 
Robert, that, for all the danger he was in, he 
could not resist an inclination to sleep. But first, 
he desired his foster-brother to watch while he 
slept, for he had great suspicion of their new 
acquaintances. His foster-brother promised to 
keep awake, and did his best to keep his word. 
But the King had not been long asleep ere his 
foster-brother fell into a deep slumber also, 
for he had undergone as much fatigue as the 
King. When the three villains saw the King 
and his attendant asleep, they made signs to 
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each other, and, rising up at once, drew their 
swords with the purpose to kill them both. But 


the King slept but lightly, and for as little noise 


as the traitors made in rising, he was awakened 
by it, and, starting up, drew his sword, and went 


to meet them. At the same moment he pushed his- 
foster-brother with his foot, to awaken bim, and he 
got on his feet ; but ere he got his eyes cleared to 


see what was about to happen, one of the ruffians 
that were advancing to slay the King, killed him 


with a stroke of his sword. The King was now- 


alone, one man against three, and in the greatest 
danger of his life ; but his amazing strength, and 
the good armour which he wore, freed him once 
more from this great peril, and he killed the three 
men, one after another. He then left the cottage, 
very sorrowful for the death of his faithful foster- 


brother, and took his direction towards the place- 


where he had appointed his men to assemble after 


their dispersion. It was now near night, and the- 


place of meeting being a farm-house, he went 


boldly into it, where he found the mistress, an old- 


true-hearted Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon 
seeing a stranger enter, she asked him who and 
what he was. The King answered that he was a 


traveller, who was journeying through  the- 


country. 
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“All travellers," answered the good woman, 
*'are welcome here, for the sake of one.” 

"And who is that one,” said the King, ‘‘for 
whose sake you make all travellers welcome ? "' 

'* It is our rightful king, Robert the Bruce,” 


answered the mistress, ‘‘ who is the lawful lord of 


this country ; and although he is now pursued and 
bunted after with hounds and horns, I hope to 
live to see him King over all Scotland." 

'* Since you love him so well, dame,” said the 
King, ‘* know that you see him before you. I am 
Robert the Bruce.” 

'* You !” said the good woman, in great sur- 
prise; ''and wherefore are you thus alone ?— 
where are all your men ? ”’ 

'" I have none with me at this moment," 
answered Bruce, ''and therefore I must travel 
alone,” 

“ But that shall not be,” said the brave old 
dame, for I have two stout sons, gallant and 
trusty men, who shall be your servants for life 
and death.”’ 

So she brought her two sons, and though she 
well knew the dangers to which she exposed 
them, she made them swear fidelity to the King ; 
and they afterwards became high officers in his 


‘Beryice. 
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Now, the loyal old woman was getting every- 
thing ready for the King’s supper, when suddenly 
there was a great trampling of horses heard round 
the house. They thought it must be some of the 
English, or John of Lorn's men, and the good 
wife called upon her sons to fight to the last for 
King Robert. But shortly after, they heard the 
voice of the Good Lord James of Douglas, and of 
Edward Bruce, the King’s brother, who had come 
with a hundred and fifty hosemen to this farm- 
house, according to the instructions that the King 
had left with them at parting. 

Robert the Bruce was right joyful to meet his 
brother, and his faithful friend Lord James ; and 
had no sooner found himself once more at the head 
of such a considerable body of followers, than, 
forgetting hunger and weariness, he began to in- 
quire where the enemy who had pursued them so 
long had taken up their abode for the night; 
"for," said he, ‘‘as they must suppose us totally 
scattered and fled, it is likely that they will think 
themselves quite secure, and disperse themselves - 
into distant quarters, and keep careless watch.’’ 

' That is very true," answered James of 
Douglas, '* for I passed a village where there are 
‘two hundred of them quartered, who had placed no 
sentinels ; and if you have a mind to make haste, 
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¿Wwe may surprise them this very night, and do 
them more mischief than they have been able to- 
do us during all this day's chase.” 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride ; 
and as the Scots came by surprise on the body of 
English whom Douglas bad mentioned, and 
rushed suddenly into the village where they were 
quartered, they easily dispersed and cut them to 
pieces ; thus, as Douglas had said,doing their 
pursuers more injury than they themselves had 
received during the long and severe pursuit of the: 
preceding day. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


t 





MACBETH, 


When Duncan the Meek reigned king of 
Scotland, there lived a great thane, or lord, 
called Macbeth. This Macbeth was a near kins- 
man to the king, and in great esteem at court for 
his valour and conduct in the wars ; an example 
of which he had lately given, in defeating a 
rebel army assisted by the troops of Norway in 
terrible numbers. 

The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and 
Banquo, returning victorious from this great 
battle, their way lay over a blasted heath, where 
they were stopped by the strange appearance of 
three fizures like women, except that they had 
beards, and their withered skins and wild attire 
made them look not like any earthly creatures. 
Macbeth first addressed them, when they, seeming- 
ly offended, laid each one her choppy finger 
upon her skinny lips, in token of silence ; and 
the first of them saluted Macbeth with the title 
of thane of Glamis. "The general was not a little 
startled to find himself known by such creatures ; 
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but how much more, when the second of them 
followed up that salute by giving him the title 
of thane of Cawdor, to which honour he had no 
pretensions ; and again the third bid him “ All 
hail | king that shalt be hereafter ! " Such a 
prophetic greeting might well amaze him, who 
knew tbat while the king's sons lived he could 
not hope to succeed to the throne. "Then turning 
to Banquo, they pronounced him, in a sort of 
riddling terms, to be lesser than Macbeth and 
greater | not so happy, but much happier | and 
prophesied that though he should never reign, 
yet his sons after him should be kings in Scotland. 
They then turned into air, and vanished ; by 
which the generals knew them to be the weird 
sisters, or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the strange- 
ness of this adventure, there arrived certain 
messengers from the king, who were empowered 
by him toconfer upon Macbeth the dignity of 
thane of Cawdor : an event so miraculously 
corresponding with the prediction of the witches 
astonished Macbeth, and he stood wrapped in 
amazement, unable to make reply to the 
messengers ; and in that point of time swelling 
hopes arose in his mind that the prediction of 
the third witch might in like manner have its 
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accomplishment, and that he should one day 
reign king in Scotland. 

~ Turning to Banquo, he said, “ Do you not 
hope that your children shall be kings, when 
what the witches promised to me has so wonder- 
fully come to pass ? '' ‘* That hope," answered 
the general, ‘‘ might enkindle you to aim at the 
throne ; but oftentimes these. ministers of dark- 
ness tell us truths in little things, to betray us 
into deeds of greatest consequence."'' 


But the wicked suggestions of the witches had 
sunk too deep into the mind of Macbeth to allow 
him to attend to the warnings of the ‘good 
Banquo. From that time he bent all his thoughts 
how to compass the throne of Scotland, 


Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communica- 
ted the strange prediction of the weird sisters, 
and its partial accomplishment. She was a bad, 
ambitious woman, and so as her husband and 
herself could arrive at greatness, she cared not 
much by what means. She spurred on the 
reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who felt compunc- 
tion at the thoughts of blood, and did not cease 
to represent the murder of the king as a step 
absolutely necessary to the fulfilment of the flat- 
tering prophecy. 
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It happened at this time that the king, who 
out of his royal condescension would oftentimes 
visit his principal nobility upon gracious terms, 
came to Macbeth's house, attended by his two 
sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a numerous 
train, of thanes and attendants, the more to 
honour Macbeth for the triumphal success of 
his wars. e 


The castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated, 
and the air about it. was sweet and wholesome, 
which appeared by the nests which the martlet, 
or swallow, had built under all the jutting friezes 
and buttresses of the building, wherever it found 
& place of advantage ; for where those birds most 
breed and haunt, the air is observed to be 
delicate. The king entered  well-pleased with 
the place, and not less so with the attentions 
and respect of his honoured hostess, lady 
Macbeth, who had the art of covering treacherous 
purposes with smiles ; and could look like 
the innocent flower, while she was indeed the 
serpent under it. 

The king being tired with his journey, went 
early to bed, and in his state-room two grooms 
of his chamber (as was the custom) slept beside 
him. He had been unusually pleased with his 
reception, and had made presents before he retired 
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to his principal officers ; and among the rest, had 
sent a rich diamond to lady Macbeth, greeting 
her by the name of his most kind hostess. 


Now was the middle of night, when over half 
the world nature seems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuse men's minds asleep, and none but the 
wolf and the murderer is abroad. This was the 
time when lady Macbeth waked to plot the 
murder of the king. She would not have under- 
taken a deed so abhorrent .to her sex, but that 
she feared her husband's nature, that it was too 
full of the milk of human kindness, to do a con- 
trived murder. She knew him to be ambitious, 
but withal to be scrupulous, and not yet prepared 
for that height of crime which commonly in the 
end accompanies inordinate ambition. She had 
«on him to consent to the murder, but she 
doubted his resolution ; and she feared that the 
natural tenderness of his disposition (more 
humane than her own) would come between, and 
defeat the purpose. So with her own hands 
armed with a dagger, she approached the king’s 
bed ; having taken care to ply the grooms of his 
chamber so with wine, that they slept intoxicated, 
and careless of their charge. There lay Duncan in 
sound sleep after the fatigues of his journey, and 
as she viewed him earnestly, there was something 
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in his face, as he slept, which resembled her 
own father; and she had not the courage to 
proceed. 
She returned to confer with her husband. His 
resolution had begun to stagger. He considered 
that there were strong reasons against the deed. 
In the first place, he was not only a subject, but 
& near kinsman to the king ; and he had been 
his host and entertainer that day, whose duty, by 
the laws of hospitality, it was to shut the door 
against his murderers, not bear the knife himself. 
Then he considered how just and merciful a king 
this Duncan had been, how clear of offence to his 
subjects, how loving to his nobility, and in parti- 
cular to him; that such kings are the peculiar 
care of Heaven, and their subjects doubly bound 
to revenge their deaths. Besides, by the favours 
of the king, Macbeth stood high in the opinion 
of all sorts of men, and how would those honours 
be stained by the reputation of so foul a murder ! 
. Inthese conflicts of the mind lady Macbeth 
found her husband inclining to the better part, 
and resolving to proceed no further. But she 
being à woman not easily shaken from her evil 
purpose, began to pour in at his ears words which 
infused a portion of her own spirit into his mind, 
assigning reason upon reason why he should nob 


* 
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shrink from what be had undertaken ; how easy 
the deed was; how soon it would be over ; and 


how the action of one short night would give to- 


all their nights and days to come sovereign sway 
and royalty ! Then she threw contempt on bis 


change of purpose, and accused him of fickleness- 


and cowardice ; and declared that she had given 
suck, and knew how tender it was to love the 
babe that milked her; but she would, while it 
was smiling in her face, have plucked it from her 


breast, and dashed its brains out, if she had so 


sworn to do it, as he had sworn to perform that 


murder. Then she added, how practicable it was 


to lay the guilt of the deed upon the drunken 


sleepy grooms. And with the valour of her 


tongue she so chastised his sluggish resolutions, 


that he once more summoned up courage to the: 


bloody businessx 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly 
stole in the dark to the room where Duncan lay ; 
and as he went, he thought he saw another dagger 


in the air, with the handle towards him, and on 


the blade and at the point of it drops of blood ; 
but when he tried to grasp at it, it was nothing 
but air, a mere phantasm proceeding from his own 


hot and oppressed brain and the business he had: 


in hand. 
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Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king's 
‘room, whom he despatched with one stroke of his 
dagger. Just as he had done the murder, one of 
the grooms who slept in the chamber, laughed in 
his sleep, and the other cried, ‘‘ Murder," which 
woke them both ; but they said a short prayer ; 
one of them said, ' God bless us!” and the 
other answered ‘‘ Amen ;" and addressed them- 
selves to sleep again. Macbeth, who stood listen- 
ing to them, tried to say, ‘‘Amen,’’ when the 
fellow said, '* God bless us ! '' but, though he had 
most need of a blessing, the word stuck in his 
throat, and hé could not pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a voice which 
cried, ‘‘Sleep no more: Macbeth doth murder 
sleep, the innocent sleep, that nourishes life.” 
Still it cried, ‘‘Sleep no more,'' to all the house. 
‘Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep 
no more.” 

With such horrible imaginations Macbeth re- 
turned to his listening wife, who began to think 
he bad failed of his purpose, and that the deed 
was somehow frustrated. He came in so distract- 
ed a state, that she reproached him with his want 
of firmness, and sent him to wash his hands of the 
blood which stained them, while she took his 
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dagger, with purpose to stain the cheeks of the 
grooms with blood, to make it seem their guilt.- 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of 
the murder, which could not be concealed; and 
‘though Macbeth and his lady made great show 
of grief, and the proofs against the grooms (the 
dagger being produced against them and their 
faces smeared with blood) were sufficiently strong; 
yet the entire suspicion fell upon Macbeth, whose 
inducements to such a deed were so much more 
forcible than such poor silly grooms could be 
-supposed to have ; and Duncan’s two sons fled. 
Malcolm, the eldest, sought for refuge in the 
English court ; and the youngest, Donalbain, 
made his escape to Ireland. 

The king's sons, who should have succeeded 
‘him, having thus vacated the throne, Macbeth 
as next heir was crowned king, and thus the 
prediction of the weird sisters was literally 
accomplished. 

Though placed so higb, Macbeth and his 
-queen could not forget the prophecy of the weird 
sisters, that, though Macbeth should be king, yet 
not his children, but the children of Banquo, 


should be kings after him. The thought of this, 
_and tbat they had defiled their bands with blood, 


and done so great crimes, only to place the 
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posterity of Banquo upon tbe tbrone, so rankled. 
within them, that they determined to put to. 
death both Banquo and his son, to make void 
the predictions of the weird sisters, which in. 
their own case had been so remarkably brought 
to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, 
to which they invited all the chief thanes ; and, 
among the rest, with marks of particular respect, 
Banquo and his son Fleance were invited. The 
way by which Banquo was to pass to the palace 
at night was beset by murderers appointed by 
Macbeth, who stabbed Banquo ; but in the scuffle- 
Fleance escaped. From that Fleance descended 
& race of monarchs who afterwards filled the- 
Scottish throne, ending with James the Sixth of 
Scotland and the First of England, under whom 
the two crowns of England and Scotland were ' 
united. 

At supper, the queen, whose manners were- 
in the highest degree affable and royal, played 
the hostess with a gracefulness and attention. 
which conciliated every one present, and Macbeth. 
discoursed freely with his thanes and nobles, 
saying, that all that was  honourable in the 
country was under his roof, if he had but his- 
good friend Banquo present, whom yet he hoped 
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he should rather have to chide for neglect, than 
to lament for any mischance. Just at these 
words the ghost of Banquo, whom he had caused 
to be murdered, entered the room and placed 
himself on the chair which Macbeth was about 
to occupy. "Though Macbeth was a bold man, 
and one that could bave faced the devil without 
trembling, at this horrible sight his cheeks turned 
white with fear, and he stood quite unmanned 
with his eyes fixed upon the ghost. His queen 
and all the nobles, who saw nothing, but per- 
ceived him gazing (as they thought) upon an 
empty chair, took it for a fit of distraction ; and 
she reproached him, whispering that it was but 
the same fancy which made him see the dagger 
in the air, when he was about to kill Duncan. 
But Macbeth continued to see the ghost, and 
gave no heed to all they could say, while he 


"addressed it with distracted words, yet so signi- 


ficant, that his queen, fearing the dreadful secret 
would be disclosed, in great haste dismissed the 
guests, excusing the infirmity of Macbeth asa 
disorder he was often troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancies Macbeth was subject. 
His queen and he had their sleeps afflicted with 
terrible dreams, and the blood of Banquo troubled 
them not more than the escape of Fleance, whom 
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now they looked upon as father to a line of kings. 
who should keep their posterity out of the throne. 
With these miserable thoughts they found no peace, 
and Macbeth determined once more to seek out the 
weird sisters, and know from them the worst. 


He sought them in a cave upon the heath, 


where they, who knew by foresight of his coming, 
were engaged in preparing their dreadful charms, 
by which they conjured up infernal spirits to 
reveal to them futurity. ‘Tbeir horrid ingredients 
were toads, bats, and serpents, the eye of a 
newt, and the tongue of a dog, the leg of a lizard, 
and the wing of the night-owl, the scale of a 
dragon, the tooth of a wolf, the maw of the 
ravenous salt-sea shark, the mummy of a witch, 
the root of the poisonous hemlock (this to have 
effect must be dirzed in the dark), the gall of a 
goat, and the liver of a Jew, with slips of the. 
yew tree that roots itself in graves, and the finger 


. of a dead child: all these were set on to boil in 


' & great kettle, or cauldron, which, as fast as it 

grew too hot, was cooled with a baboon’s blood: © 
to these they poured in the blood of a sow that 

had eaten her young, and they threw into the 

flame the grease that had sweaten from & 

murderer’s gibbet. By these charms they boand 

the infernal spirits to answer their questions. 
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It was demanded of Macbeth, whether he- 
would have his doubts resolved by them, or by 
their masters, the spirits. He, nothing 


daunted by the dreadful ceremonies which he saw, 
boldly answered, ‘‘ Where are they ? let me see 


them.” And they called the spirits, which were- 


three. And the first arose in the likeness of an 


armed head, and he called Macbeth by name, and» 


bid him beware of the thane of Fife ; for which 


caution Macbeth thanked him ; for Macbeth had- 


entertained a jealousy of Macduff, the thane of 
Fife. 


And the second spirit arose in the likeness. 


of a bloody child, and he called Macbeth by 


name, and bid him have no fear, but laugh to. 
scorn the power of man, for none of woman born. 


should bave power to hurt him ; and he advised 


him to be bloody, bold, and resolute. ‘* Then. 


live, Macduff |"’ cried the king ; ‘‘ what need I 


fear of thee? but yet I will make assurance. 


doubly sure. Thou shalt not live; that I may 
tell pale-hearted Fear it lies, and sleep in spite 
of thunder.” 

That spirit being dismissed, a third arose in 


the form of a child crowned, witha tree in his. 


hand. He called Macbeth by name, and com- 


forted him against conspiracies, saying, that he: 
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should never be vanquished, until the wood of 


Birnam to Dunsinane Hill should come against 


him. ‘Sweet bodements ! good!’’ cried Macbeth : 
"who can unfix the forest, and move it from its 
earth-bound roots? I see I shall live the usual 
period of man's life, and not be cut off by a 
violent death. But my heart throbs to know 
one thing. Tell me, if your art can tell so much, 
if Banquo’s issue shall ever reign in this king- 
dom ?'"' Here the cauldron sank into the ground, 
and a noise of music was heard, and eight 
shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, and 
Banquo last, who bore a glass which showed the 
figures of many more, and Banquo all bloody 
smiled upon Macbeth, and pointed to them; by 
which Macbeth knew that these were the pos- 
terity of Banquo, who should reign after him in 
Scotland ; and the witches, with a sound of soft 
music, and with dancing, ‘making a show of 
duty and welcome to Macbeth, vanished. And 
from this time the thoughts of Macbeth were 


all bloody and dreadful. 


The first thing he heard when he got out 
of the witches’ cave, was that Macduff, thane 
of Fife, had fled to England, to join the army 
which was forming against him under Malcolm, 


man «he. eldest son of the late king,"wi | intent to 
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displace Macbeth, and set Malcolm, the right heir, 
upon the throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set 
upon the castle of Macduff, and put his wife and 
children, whom the thane had left belind, to the 
sword, and extended the slaughter to all who 
Claimed the least relationship to Macduff, 

These and such-like deeds alienated the minds 
of all his chief nobility from bim. Such as could, 
fled to join with Maulcoliu and Macdull, who were 
pow approaching witha powerful army, which tbey 
had raised in IZngzlaud ; and the rest secretly wished 
success to their arius, though for fear of Macbeth 
they could take no active part. His recruits went 
on slowly. Lverybody hated the tyrant; nobody 
loved or honoured him; but all suspected him, 
and he beyan to envy the condition of Duncan, 
whoin lie had murdered, who slept soundly in his 
grave, against whom treason bad, done its worst: 
steel nor poison, dowestic malice nor [oreign 
devies, could hurt biim any longer. 


While these things were acting, the queen, 
who had been the sole partner in his wickedness, 
in whose bosom he could sometimes seek a 
momentary repose from those terrible dreams 
which alllicted them both nightly, died, it is 
supposed, by li crown hands, unable to bear the 


ri ilt, and public hate ; by which event 
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he was left alone, without a soul to Jove or care 
for him, or a friend to whom he could confide his 
wicked purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death ; 
but the near approach of Malcolm’s army roused 
in him what remained of his ancient courage, and 
he determined to die (ashe expressed it) ‘* with 
armour on his back.’’ Besides this, the hollow 
promises of the witches had filled him with a false 
confidence, and he remembered the sayings of the 
spirits, that none of woman born was to hurt 
him, and that he was never to be vanquished till 
Birnam wood should come to Dunsinane, which 
he thought could never be. So he shut hiinself 
up in his castle, whose impregnable strength was- 
such as defied à siege: bere he sullenly waited the 
approach of Malcolm. When, upon a day, there 
came a messenger to him, pale and shaking with. 
fear, almost unable to report that which he had 
seen; for he averred, that as he stood upon his 
watch on the hill, he looked towards Birnam, and: 
to his thinking the wood began to move | “ Liar 
and slave!’’ cried Macbeth ; ''* if thou speakest. 
false, thou shalt hang alive upon -the next tree, 
till famine end thee. If thy tale baec L. éste 
not if thou dost as much by me: " for Maebeth 
now began to faint in resolution, jand to € 
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the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He was not 
to fear till Birnam wood should come to | unsi- 
nane; and now a wood did move! ** However,” 
said he, *'* if this which he avouches be true, let 
us arm and out. "There is no flying bence, nor 
staying bere. I begin to be weary of the sun, 
and wish iny life at an end." With these 
desperate speeches he sallied forth upon the 
besiegers, who had now come up to the castle. 

The strange appearance which had given the 
messenger an idea of a wood moving is easily 
solved. When the besieging army marched 
through the wood of Birnam, Malcolm, like a 
skilful general, instructed his soldiers to hew 
down every one a Lough and bear it before him, 
by way of concealing the true numbers of his host. 

This marching of the soldiers with boughs had 
at a distance the appearance which bad frightened 
the messenger. Thus were the words of the 
spirit brought to pass, in a sense different from 
that in which Macbeth had understood them, 
and one great hold of his confidence was gone. 

_ And now a severe skirmishing took place, in 
which Macbeth, though feebly supported by those 
who called ‘themselves his friends, but in reality 
hated the tyrant and inclined to the party of 
Malcolm and Macduff, yet fought with, the 
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extreme of rage and valour, cutting to pieces all 
who were opposed to him, till he came to where 
Macdulf was fighting. Seeing Macduff, and remem- 
bering the caution of the spirit who bad counselled 
him to avoid Macduff, above all men, he would 
have turned, but Macdull, who had been seeking 
him through the whole fight, opposed his turning, 
and a fierce contest ensued ; Macduff giving him 
many foul reproaches for the murder of his wife and 
children. Macbeth, whose eoul was charged enough 
with blood of that famıly already, would still have 
declined the combat ; but Macduff still urged him 
to it, calling him tyrant, murderer, hell-hound, 
and villain. 

Then Maébeth remembered the words of the 
spirit, how none of woman born sbould burt him ; 
and smiling confidently he said te Macduff, 
* Thou losest thy labour, Macduff. As easily 
thou mayest imprers the air with thy sword, as 
make me vulnerable. I bear a charmed life, 
which must not yield to one of woman born.” 

“ Despair thy charm," eaid Macduil, ** and 
let that lying spirit whom thou bast served, teil 
thee, that Macduff was never born of woinan, 
never as the ordinary manner of inen is to be 
born, but was untimely taken from his mother." 

sé Accursed be the tongue which tells me 80,” 
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said the trembling Macbeth, who felt his last hold 
of confidence give way; ''and let never man in 
future believe the lying equivocations of witches 
and juggling spirits, who deceive us in words 
which have double senses, and while they keep 
their promise literally, disappoint our hopes with 
a diflerent meaning. I will not fight with thee.” 

'* Then live 1'' said the scornful Macduff ; ** we 
will have a show of thee, as men sliow monsters, 
and a painted bourd, on which shall be written, 
' Here men may see the tyrant |’ ”’ 

.'' Never," said Macbeth, whose courage 
returned with despair ; ‘‘I will not live to kiss the 
ground before young Malcolm's feet, and to be 
baited with the curses of the rabble. Though 
Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, and thou 
opposed to me, who wast never born of woman, yet 
will J try the last.” With these frantic words he 
threw himself upon Macduff, who, after a severe 
struggle, in the end overcame him, and cutting 
off his head, made a present of it to the young 
and lawful king, Malcolm ; who took upon him 
the government which, by the machinations of 
the usurper, he had so long been deprived of, and 
ascended the throne of Duncan the Meek, amid 
the acclamations of the nobles and the people. 

Charles Lamb. 
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'* Well," said the tinker, after we had dis- 
coursed some time, ‘‘ I little thought, when 
first saw you, that you were of my own trade.” 

Myself. Nor am I, at least, not exactly. 
There is not much difference, ‘tis true, between 
& tinker and a smith. 

Tinker. You are a whitesmith then ? 

Myself. Not I, Id scorn to be anything so 
mean: no, friend, black's the colour; I am a 
brother of the horse-shoe. Success to the bammer 
and tongs. 

Tinker. Well, I shouldn't have thought you 
had been a blacksmith by your hands. 

Myself. I bave seen them, however, as black 
as yours. The truth is, I bave not worked for 
many a day. 

Tinker. Where did you serve first ? 

Myself. In Ireland. 

Tinker. "That's a good way off, isn't it ? 

Myself. Not very far ; over those mountains 
to the left, and the run of salt water that lies 
behind them, there's Ireland. 


1 (From '""Lavzxono" Cz, LXVIII). 
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Tinker. It's a fine thing to be a scholar. 
Myself. Not half so fine as to bea tinker. 
Tinker. How you talk ! 

Myself. Nothing but the truth ; what can be 
better than to be one's own master? Now a 
tinker is bis own master, a scholar is not. Let us 
suppose the best of scholars, a schoolmaster 
for example, for I suppose you will admit 
that no one can be higher in scholarship than a 
schoolmaster ; do you call his a pleasant life? I 
don't; we should call him a school-slave, rather 
than a schoolmaster. Only conceive him in 
blessed weather like this, in his close school, 
teaching children to write in copy-books, '' Evil 
communication corrupts good manners,’ or '* You 
cannot touch pitch without defilement,’’ or to 
spell out of Abedariums, or to read out of Jack 
Smith, or Sandford and Merton. Only conceive 
him, I say, drudging in such guise from morning 
till night, without any rational enjoyment but 
to beat the children. Would you compare such 
a dog’s life as that with your own—the hap- 
piest under beayen—true Eden life, as the 
Germans would say,—pitching your tent under 
the pleasant hedge-rows, listening to the song of 
the feathered tribes, .collecting all the leaky 
kettles in the neighbourhood, soldering and joining, 
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earning your honest bread by the wholesome 
sweat of your brow—making ten holes—hey, 
what's this ? what's the man crying for ? 
Suddenly the tinker had covered his face 
with his hands, and began to sob and moan like 
& man in the deepest distress ; the breast of his- 
wife was beaved with emotion ; even the children 
were agitated, the youngest began to roar. 


Myself. What's the matter wilh you; what 
are you all crying about ? 


Tinker (uncovering his face). Lord, why to 
hear you talk ; isn't that enough to make anybody 
cry—even tbe poor babes ? Yes, you said right, 
'tis life in. the Garden of Eden—the tinker's ; I 
see so now that I'm about to give it up. 

Myself. Give it up! you must not think of 
such a thing. 

Tinker. No, I can't bear to think of it, and 
yet l must ; what's to be done ? How hard to be 
frightened to death, to be driven off the roads ! 

Myself. Who has driven you off the roads ? 

Tinker. Who ! the Flamiug Tinman. 

Myself. Who is he ? 

Tinker. 'The bigzest rogue in England, and 
the cruellest, or be wouldn't have served me as 
he has done—1'll tell you all about it. I was 
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born upon the roads, and so was my father before 
me, and iny motber too; and [ worked with them 
as long as they lived, as a dutiful child, for I 
have nothing to reproach myself with on their 
account ; and when my father died I took up the 
business, and went his beat, and supported my 
mother for the little time she lived : and when 
she died L married this young woman, who was 
not boro upon the roads, but was a small trades- 
man's daughter, at Glo’ster. She had a kindness 
for me, aud, notwithstanding her friends were 
against the match, she married the poor tinker, 
and came to live with him upon the roads. Well, 
young man, for six or seven years I was the 
happiest fellow breathing, living just the life you 
described just now—respected by everybody in 
this beat ; when in an evil hour comes this Black 
Jack, this Flaming Tinman, into tbese parts, 
driven as they say out of Yorkshire—for no good 
you may be sure. Now there is no beat will 
support two tinkers, as you doubtless know ; 
mine was a good one, but it would not support 
the flying tinker and myself, though if it would 


have supported twenty it would have been all the 
same to the flying villain, who'll brook no one 


but himself; so he presently finds me out, and 
offers to ight me for the beat. Now, being bred 
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upon the roads, I can fight a little, that is with 
anything like my match, but I was not going to 
fight bim, who happens to be twice my size, and 
so I told him ; whereupon he knocks me down, 
and would have done me further mischief had not 


‘some men been nigh and prevented him ; so he 


*hreatened to cut my throat, and went his way. 
Well, I did not like such usage at all, and was 
woundily ! frightened, and tried to keep as much 
out of his way as possible, going anywhere but 
where I thought I was likely to meet him; and 
sure enough for several months I contrived to 
keep out of his way. At last somebody told me 
that he was gone back to Yorkshire, whereupon 
I was glad at heart, and ventured to show myself, 
going here and there as I did before. Well, 
young man, it was yesterday that I and mine set 
ourselves down in a lane, about five miles from 
here, and lighted our fire, and had our dinner, 
&nd after dinner I sat down to mend three kettles 
and a frying pan which the people in the neigh- 
bourhood had given me to mend—for, as I told 
you before, I bave a good connection, owing to 
my honesty. Well, as I sat tbere hard at work, 
happy as the day's long, and thinking of anything 


t! Dreadfully 
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but what was to happen, who should come up 
but this Black Jack, this king of the tinkers, 
rattling along in his cart, with his wife, that they 
call Gray Moll, by his side—for the villain has 
got a wife, and a maid-servant too; the last I 
never saw, but they that has, says that she is as 
big as a house, and young, and well to look at, 
which can’t be all «aid of Moll, who, though she's 
_ »big enough in all conscience, is neither young nor 
handsome. Well, no sooner does he see me and 
mine, than, giving the reins to Grey Moll, he 
springs out of his cart, and comes straight at me ; 
not a word did he say, but on he comes straight 
at me like a wild bull. I ama quiet man, young 
fellow, but I saw now that quietness would be of 
no use, so I sprang up upon my legs, and being 
‘bred upon tbe roads, and able to fight a little, I 
squared as he came running in upon me, and had 
a round or two with him. Lord bless you, young 
man, it was like a fly fighting with an elephant— 
one of those big beasts the show-folks carry 
about. I had not a chance with the fellow, he 
knocked me here, he knocked me there, knocked 
me into the hedge, and knocked me out again. 
I was at my last shifts, and my poor wife saw it. 
Now my poor wife, though she is as gentle as a 
pigeon, bas yet a spirit of her own, and though 


.* 
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she wasn't bred upon the roads, can scratch æ 
little ; so when she saw me at my last shifts, she 
flew at the villain—she couldn't bear to see her 
partner murdered—arnd scratched the villain’s 
face. Lord bless you, young man, she had better 
have been quiet: Gray Moll no sooner saw what 
she was about, than springing out of the cart, 
where she bad sat all along perfectly quiet, save 
a little whooping and screeching to encourage her 
blade :—Gray Moll, I say (my flesh creeps when 
I think of it—for I am a kind husband, and love 
my poor wife)— 

Myself. Take another draught of the ale; 
you look frightened, and it will do you good. 
Stout liquor makes stout heart, as the man says 
in the play. 

Tinker. "That's true, young man ; here's to 
you—where was I ? Gray Moll no sooner saw 
what my wife was about, than springing out of 
the cart, she few at my poor wife, clawed off her 
bonnet in a monient, and seized hold of her hair. 
Lord bless you, young man, my poor wife, in the 
bands of Gray Moll, was nothing better than & 
pigeon in the claws of a buzzard hawk, or I iu 
the bands of the Flaming Tinman, which when I 
saw, my heart was fit to burst, and I determined 
to give up everything—everything to save my 
poor wife out of Gray Moll's claws. ‘* Hold !'” 
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I shouted. ‘* Hold, both of you—Jack, Moll. 
Elold, both of you, for God's sake, and I'll do 
what you will: give up trade, and business, 
counection, bread, and everything, never more 
travel the rouds, and go down on my knees to 
you in the bargain." Well, this bad some effect ; 
Moll let go wy wife, and the Blazing Tinman 
stopped for a moment ; it was only for a moment, 
however, that he left off—all of a sudden he hit 
me a blow which sent me against a tree ; and 
what did the villain then ? why the flying villain 
seized me by the throat, and alimost throttled me, 
roaring—what do you think, young man, that the 
flaming villain roared out ? 

Myself. I really don't know—something 
horrible, | suppose. 

Tinker. Horrible, indeed ; you may well say 
horrible, young man ; neither more nor less than 
the Bible—'* A Bible, a Bible !'" roared the 
Blazing Tinman ; and he pressed my throat so 
bard against the tree that my senses began to 
dwaul away—a Bible, a Bible, still ringing in my 
ears. Now, young man, my poor wife is a 
Christian woman, and, though she travels the 
roads, carries a Bible with ber at the bottom of 
her sack, with which sometimes she teaches the 
children to read—it was the only thing she 
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E 
brought with her from the place of her kith and 
kin, save her own body and the clothes on ber 
back ; so my poor wife, half distracted, runs to 
her sack, pulls out the Bible, and puts it into the 
hand of the Blazing Tinman, who then thrusts the 
end of it into my mouth with such fury that it 
made my lips bleed, and broke short one of my 
teeth- which happened to be decayed. ‘‘ Swear,” 
said he, ‘‘ swear, you mumping villain, take your 
Bible oath that you will quit and give up the beat 
altogether, or I'll "—and then the hard-hearted 
villain made me swear by the Bible, and my own 
damnation, half-throttled as I was, to—to—l 
can't go on- 

Myself. Take another draught—stout liquor— 

Tinker. I can't, young man, my heart's too 
full, and what's more, the pitcher is empty. 

Myself. And so be swore you, I suppose, on 
the Bible, to quit the roads ? 

Tinker. You are right, be did so, the Gypsy 
villain. 

Myself. Gypsy! Is he a Gypsy ? 

Tinker. Not exactly ; what they call a half 
and half, His father was a Gypsy, and his 
mother, like mine, one who walked the roads. 

Myself. Is he of the Smiths—the Petulen- 


gres ? 
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Tinker. I say, young man, you know a thing 
or two ; one would think, to hear you talk, you. 
had been bred upon the roads. 1 thought none. 
but those bred upon the roads knew anything of 
that name—Petulengres | No, not he, he fights. 
the Petulengres whenever he meets them ; he- 
likes nobody but himself, and wants to be king 
of the roads. I believe he is a Boss,! ora at. 
any rate he's a bad one, as I know to my cost. 

Myself. And what are you going to do ? 

Tinker. Do | you may well ask that ; I don't. 
know what to do. My poor wife and I have been. 
talking of that all the morning, over that half- 
pint mug of beer ; we can't determine on what's 
to be done, All we know is, that we must quit 
the roads. "The villain swore that the next time 
he saw us on the roads he'd cut all our throate, 
and seize our horse and bit of a cart that are now 
standing out there under the tree. 





Myself. And what do you mean to do with. 
your horse and cart ? 

Tinker. Another question | What shall we 
do with our cart and pony ? they are of no use to . 
us now. Stay on the roads I will not, both for 


! A branch ofthe great Gypsy family of Boswell have con-. 
tracted the surname to Boss. 
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my oath's sake and my own. If we had a trifle 
of money, We were thinking of going to Bristol, 
where I might get upa little business, but we 
have none ; our last three farthings we spent 
about the mug of beer. 

Myself. But why don't you sell your horse 
and cart ? 

Tinker. Sell them, and who would buy them, 
unless some one who wished to set up in my line ; 
but there's no beat, and what's tbe use of the 
hórse and cart and the few tools without the 
beat ? ] 


Myself. I'm half inclined to buy your cart 
and pony, and your beat too. 

Tinker. You! How came you to think of 
uch a thing ? 

Myself. Why, like yourself, I hardly know 
‘what todo. I want a home and work. As fora 
home, I suppose I can contrive to make a home 
-out of your tent and cart ; and as for work, I 


must learn to be a tinker, it would not be hard — 
for one of my trade to learn to tinker ; what : 
etter can I do? Would you have me go to 


-Chester and work there now ? I don't like the 
thoughts of it. If I go to Chester and work 
-there, I can't be my own man, I must work 
.under & master, and perhaps he and I should 
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quarrel, and when I quarrel I am apt to hit folks, 
and those that hit folks are sometimes sent to 
prison ; I don’t like the thought either of going to 
Chester or to Chester prison. What do you 
think I could earn at Chester ? 

Tinker. A matter of eleven shillings a week, 
if anybody would employ you, which I don’t think 
they would with those hands of yours, But 
whether they would or not, if you are of a quarrel- 
some nature, you must not go to Chester ; you 
would be in the castle in no time. I don't know 
how to advise you. As for selling you my stock, 
I'd see you farther first, for your own sake. 

Myself. Why ? 


Tinker. Why ! you would get your head 


knocked off. Suppose you were to meet him ? 
Myself. Pooh, don't be afraid on my account ; 
if Iwere to meet him I could easily manage 
him one way or other. I know all kinds of 
Strange words and names, and, as I told you 


‘before, I sometimes hit people when they put 
. me out. 


Here the tinker's wife, who for some minutes 
past bad been listening attentively to our dis- 
course, interposed, saying, in a low soft tone : 
** T really don't see, John, why you shouldn't sell 


the young man the things, seeing that he wishes 


10 
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for them, and is so confident ; you have told him 
plainly how matters stand, and if anything ill 
should befall him, people couldn't lay the blame 
on you ; but I don’t think any ill will befall bim, 
and who knows but God has sent him to our 
assistance in time of need.” 

** I'll hear of no such thing,” said the tinker ; 
** T have drunk at the young man's expense, and 
though he says he's quarrelsome, I would not 
wish to sit in pleasanter company. A pretty 
fellow I should be, now, if I were to let him 
follow bis own will. If he once sets up on my 
beat, he's a lost man, his ribs will be stove in," 
and his head knocked off his shoulders. There, 
you are crying, but you shan’t bave your will, 
though ; I won't be the young man’s destruction 
If, indeed, I thought he could manage the 
tinker—but he never can ; be says he can hit, 
but it’s no use hitting the tinker ;—crying still f 
you are enough to drive one mad. I say, young 
man, I believe you understand a thing or two, 
just now you were talking of knowing bard words- 
and names—I don't wish to send you to your 
mischief—you say you know hard words and 
names ; let us see. Only on one condition I'll 





r 1 Crushed inwards. 
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sell you the pony and things; as for the beat 
it's gone, isn't mine—sworn away by my own 
mouth. Tell me what's my name ; if you can't, 
may ]——"' 

Myself. Don't swear, it's & bad habit, 
neither pleasant nor profitable. Your name is 
Slingsby—Juck Slingsby. There, don't stare, 
there’s nothing in my telling you your name: 
I’ve been in these parts before, at least not very 
far from here. Ten years ago, when I was little 
more than a child, I was about twenty miles 
from bere in a post chaise, at the door of an inn,! 
and as I looked from the window of the chaise, 
I saw you standing by a gutter, with a big tin 
ladle in your hand, and somebody called you 
Jack Slingsby. I never forget anything I hear 
or see ; I can’t, I wish I could. So there's 
nothing strange in my knowing your name ; 
indeed, there's nothing strange in anything, 
provided you examine it to the bottom. Now 
what am lI to give you for the things ? 

I paid Slingsby five pounds ten shillings for 
his stock in trade, cart, and pony—purchased 
sundry provisions of the landlady, also a wagon- 
er’s frock, which had belonged to a certain son 





! At Tanworth in May, 1812 (Knapp, i. 105). 
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of here, deceased, gave my uttie animai a feed of 
corn, and prepared to depart. 

...** God bless you, young man," said Slingsby, 
shaking me by the hand, '' you are the best 
friend I've had for many a day: I have but one 
ihing to tell you, Don't cross that fellow's path 
if you can help it ; and stay—should the pony 
refuse to go, just touch him so, and he'll fly like 
the wind.” 


George Borrow. 








RIP VAN WINKLE .. ue 
TY. 
A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH KNICKER- t 


BOCKER. f 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 


My sepulchre— —— — 
CARTWRIGHT, 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the 
late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, 
who was very curious in the Dutch history of the province, and 
the manners of the descendants from its primitive settlers, 
His historical researches, however, did not lie so much smong 
books as among men; forthe former are lamentably scanty on 
his favourite topics, whereas he found the old burghers, and 
still more their wives, rich in that legendary lore so invaluable 
to true history. Whenever, therefore, he happened upon a genuine 
Dutch Family, snugly sbut up in its low-roofed farm 
house, under a spreading sycamore, he looked upon it sa & 
little clasped volume of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal 
of a bookworm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the province 
during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he published 
some years since. There have been various opinions as to the 
literary character of his work, and, to tell the truth, it is not 
a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is its scrupulous 
sccuracy, which indeed was little questioned on its first appear- 
ence, but has since been completely established; and it is now 
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admitted into all historical collecticns as a book of unquestionable 
suthority. 

The old gentleman died shortly sfter the publication of bis 
work, and new that he is dead and gone it cannot do much 
harm to his memory to say, that his time might have been much 
better employed in weightier labours. He, however, was apt to 
ride his hobby his own way; and though it did now and then kick 
up the dust a little in tbe eyes of his neighlours snd grieve the 
spirit of some friends, for «hom he felt the truest deference and 
affection; yet his errors and follies sre remembered ‘* more in 
sorrow than in anger," and it begins to be suspected that he 
never intended to injure or ofend. But however bis memory may 
be appreciated by critics, it is still beld desr by many folk whose 
good opinion is well worth having, particularly by certain biscuit- 
bakers, who have gone so far as to imprint bis likeness on their 
new-year cakes, and bave thus given bim s chance for inuoortality, 
almost equa! to the being stamped on s Waterloo Medal or a 
Queen Anne's fartbing.] 


. Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains, "They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appala- 
chian family, and are seen away to the west of 
the river, swelling up to a noble height, and lord- 
ing it over the surrounding country. Every 
change of season, every change of weather, 
indeed, every hour of the day, produces some 
change in the magical hues ard shapes of these 
mountains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
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<lothed in blue and purple, and print their bold 
outlines on the clear evening sky; but some- 
times, when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, 
they will gather a hood of gray vapours about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of the 
getting sun, will glow and light up like à crown 
of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the light smoke curl- 
ing up from a village, whose shingle-roofs gleam 
among the trees, just where the blue tints of 
the upland melt away into the fresh green of 
the nearer landscape. It is a little village, of 
great antiquity, having been founded by some 
of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of the 
province, just about the beginning of the govern- 
ment of the good Peter Stuyvesant, ( may he rest 
in peace |) and there were some of the houses 
of the original settlers standing within a few years, 
built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
having latticed windows and gable fronts, sur- 
mounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was 
sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived 
many years since, while the country was yeta 
province of Great l'ritain, a simple good-natured 
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fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was. 
a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so 
gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, and accompanied him to the siege of Fort 
Christiana. He inherited, however, but little 
of the martial character of his ancestors. I have 
observed that he was a simple good-natured man; 
he was, moreover, a kind neighbour, and an 
obedient henpecked husband. Indeed, to the latter 
circumstance might be owing that meekness of 
spirit which gained him such universal popularity ; 
for those men are most apt to be obsequious and 
conciliating abroad, who are under the discipline 
of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are 
rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace 
of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is 
worth all the sermons in the world for teaching 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A 
termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects, 
be considered a tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip 
Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite 
among all the good wives of the village, who, 
as usual with the amiable sex, took bis part in 
all family squabbles and never failed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their evening 


gossipings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van 
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Winkle. The children of the village, too, would’ 
shout with joy whenever he approached. He assist- 
ed at their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told’ 
them long stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he 
was surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on 
his skirte, clambering on his back, and playing 
a thousand tricks on him with impunity ; and 
not a dog would bark at him throughout the 
neighbourhood. 


The great error in Rip's composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labour. Tt could not be from the want of assi- 
duity or perseverance; for he would sit on a wet 
rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar's 
lance, and fish all day without a murmur, even 
though he should not be encouraged by a single 
nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on his: 
shoulder for hours together, trudging through 
woods and swamps, and up hill and down dale, 
to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He 
would never refuse to assist a neighbour even in 
the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at 
all country frolics for husking Indian corn, or 
building stone fences ; the women of the village, 
too, used to employ him to run their errands, and’ 
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to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging 
‘husbands would not do for them. In a word, 
Rip was ready to attend to anybody's business 
‘but his own; but as to doing family duty, and 
keeping his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work 
on his farin ; it was the most pestilent little piece 
of ground in the whole country; everything about 
it went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling to 
pieces ; his cow would either go astrav, or get 
among the cabbages ; weeds were sure to grow 
quicker in bis fields than anywhere else; the 
rain always made a point of setting in just as he 
had some out-door work todo; so that though 
his patrimonial estate had dwindled away under 
his management, acre by acre, until there was 
little more left than a mere patch of Indian corn 
and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned 
farm in the neighbourhood. 


His children, too, were as ragged and wild 
as if -they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an 
urchin begotten in his own likeness, promised 
‘to inherit the habits, with the old clothes of his 
father. He was generally seen trooping like a 
olt at his mother's hills, equipped in a pair of 
his father's cast-off galligaskins, which he had 
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‘much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady 
does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those 
‘happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, 
‘who take the world easy, eat white bread or 
‘brown, whichever can be got with least thought 
-or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny 
than work for a pound. If left to himself, he 
would have whistled life away in perfect content- 
ment ; but his wife kept continually dinning in his 
ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the 
‘ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, 
moon, and night, her tongue was incessantly 
going, and everything he said or did was sure 
to produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip 
had but one way of replying to all lectures of 
the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown 
into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
‘head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, 
however, always provoked a fresh volley from his 
wife ; so that he was fain to draw off his forces, 
and take to the outside of the house—the only 
side which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked 
‘husband. 


Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much henpecked as his master; {for 
‘Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions 


Fe 
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in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with 
an evil eye, as the cause of his master's. 
going so often astray. True it is, in all points 
of spirit befitting an honourable dog, he was. 
a8 courageous an animal as ever scoured the 
woods—but what courage can withstand the 
ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a woman's. 
tongue ? The moment Wolf entered the house, 
his crest fell, bis tail drooped to the ground, or 
curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a 
gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance at 
Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a 
broomstick or ladle, he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van. 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on ; a tart 
temper never mellows with age, and a sharp- 
tongue isthe only edged tool that grows keener 
with constant use, For a long while he used to 
console himself, when driven from home, by 
frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, 
philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
village ; which held its sessions on & bench before 
a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of 
his Majesty George the Third. Here they used to- 
sit in the shade through a long lazy summer’s- 
day, talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling: 
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endless sieepy stcries about nothing. But it 
woud have been worth any statesman's money 
to have »eard the profound discussions that some- 
times took vlace, when by vhance an old news- 
paper fell into their hands from some passing 
traveller. How solemniy they would listen to the 
contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, & dapper learned little man, 
who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic 
word in the dictionary ; and how sagely they 
would deliberate upon public events some months 
after they bad taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely 
controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the 
village, and landlord of the inn, at the door of 
which he took his seat from morning till night, 
just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep 
in the shade of a large tree; so that the neighbours 
could tell the hour by his movements as accurately 
as by a sundial. It is true he was rarely heard 
to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His 
adherents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew 
how to gather his opinions. When anything that 
was read or related displeased him, he was 
observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to 
send forth short, frequent, and angry puffs, but 
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when pleased he would inhale the smoke slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid 
clouds ; and sometimes, taking the pipe from his 
mouth, and letting the fragrant vapour curl about 
his nose, would gravely nod his head in token of 
perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip. 
was at length routed by his termagant wife, who 
would suddenly break in upon the tranquillity of 
the assemblage and call the members all to 
naught ; nor was that august personage, Nicholas 
Vedder himself, sacred from the daring tongue of 
this terrible virago, who charged him outright 
with encouraging her husband in habits of idle- 
ness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to des- 
pair, and his only alternative, to escape from the 
labour of the farm and clamour of his wife, was 
to take gun in hand and stroll away into the 
woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself at 
the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his 
wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympathized as 
a fellow-sufferer in persecution. *'' Poor Wolf,” 
he would say, ''thy mistress leads thee a dog's 
life of it : but never mind, my lad, whilst I live 
thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee 1" 
Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
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master's face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily 
believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his - 
heart, 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine 
autumnal day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled’ 
to one of the bighest parts of the Kaatskill moun-- 
tains. He was after his favourite sport of squirrel- 
shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and: 
re-echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting 
and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after- 
noon, ona green knoll, covered with mountain 
herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. 
From an opening between the trees he could 
overlook all the lower country for many a mile of 
rich woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly 
Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its silent. 
but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple. 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there. 
sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep. 
mountain glen, "wild, lonely, and shagged, the 
bottom filled with fragments from the impending: 
cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays 
of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay 
musing on this scene ; evening was gradually 
advancing; the mountains began to throw their 
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long blue shadows over the valley ; he saw that 
it wonld be dark long before he could reach the 
village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he 
thought of encountering the terrors of Dame Van 
"Winkle. 

As he was_about to descend, he heard a voice 
from a distance, hallooing, ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle !” He looked round, but could 
see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must 
have deceived him, and turned again to descend, . 
when he heard the same cry ring through 
the stil evening air; *'' Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle ! ''—at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and, giving a loud growl, 
skulked to his master's side, looking fearfully 
down into the glen. Rip now felt & vague 
apprehension stealing over him ; he looked 
anxiously in the same direction, and perceived a 
strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and 
bending under the weight of something he carried 
on his back. ‘He was surprised to see any human 
being in this lonely and unfrequented place ; but 
supposing it to be some one of the neighbourhood 
in need of his assistance, he hastened down to 


yield it. A | 
On nearer approach he was still more surprised 








ou 
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at the singularity of the stranger's appearance. 
He was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick 
bushy hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was 
of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin, 
strapped round the waist—several pair of breeches, 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated with 
rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at 
the knee. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, 
that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 


Though rather shy and distrustful of this 


new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual 
alacrity ; and mutually relieving each other, they 
clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, 
Rip every now and then heard long rolling peals, 
like distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of 
a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, 
toward which their rugged path conducted. He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient thunder-show- 
ers which often take place in mountain heights, 
he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they 
came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the 
brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the 
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azure sky and the bright evening cloud. During 
the whole time Rip and his companion had 
laboured on in silence, for though the former 
marvelled greatly what could be the object of 
carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain ; 
yet there was something strange and incompre- 
hensible about the unknown, that inspired awe 
and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 
the centre was a company of odd-looking person- 
ages playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in 
a quaint outlandish fashion ; some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their 
belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, 
of similar style with that of the guide's. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar: one had a large head, 
broad face, and small piggish eyes ; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off 
with a little red cock's tail. "They all had beards, 
of various shapes and colours. There was one 
who seemed to be the commander. He was @ 
stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten coun- 
tenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt 
and hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red 
stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in 
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them. The whole group reminded Rip of the 
figures in an old Flemish painting, in the parlour 
of Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, and 
which had been brought over from Holland at the 
time of the settlement. 


What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, 
that though these folks were evidently amusing 
themselves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, 
the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, 
the most melancholy party of pleasure he had 
ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise of the balls, which, 
whenever they were rolled, echoed along the 
mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, 
they suddenly desisted from their play, and stared 
at him, with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and 
such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, 
that his heart turned within him, and his knees 
smote together. His companion now emptied 
the contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling ; they quaffed 
the liquor in profound silence, and then returned 
to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension sub- 
sided. He even ventured, when no eye was fixed 
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upon him, to taste the beverage, which he found 
had much of the flavour of exellent Hollands. 
He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
tempted to repeat the draught. One taste pro- 
yoked another ; and he reiterated his visits to the 
flagon so often, that at length his senses were 
overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green 
knoll whence he had first seen the old man of the 
glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny 
morning. The birds were hopping and twitter- 
ing among the bushes, and the eagle was wheel- 
ing aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
** Surely," thought Rip, ‘‘ I have not slept here 
all night." He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg of 
liquor—the mountain ravine—the wild retreat 
among the rocks—the woe-begone party at nine- 
pins—the flagon—'* Oh ! that flagon ! that wick- 
ed flagon ! '' thought Rip ; '' what excuse shall 
I make to Dame Van Winkle ? "' 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of 
the clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an 
old firelock lying by him, the barrel incrusted 
with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock 
worm-eaten, He now suspected that the grave 
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roysterers of the mountain had put a trick upon 
him, and, having dosed him with liquor, had 
robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a squirrel 
or partridge. He whistled after him, and shouted 
his name, but all in vain ; the echoes repeated 
his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 


He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening’s gambol, and, if he met with any of the 
party, to demand his dog and gun. As he rose 
to walk he found himself stiff in the joints, and 
wanting in his usual activity. ‘* These mountain 
beds do not agree with me," thought Rip; 
** and if this frolic should lay me up with a fit of 
the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with 
Dame Van Winkle." With some difficulty he 
got down into the glen: he found the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascended the 
preceding evening ; but, to his astonishment, a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it— 
leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen 
with babbling murmurs. He, however, made 
shift to scramble up its sides, working his toil- 
some way through thickets of birch, sassafras, 
and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up or en- 
tangled by the wild grape-vines that twisted 
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their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread 
a kind of network in his path. 


At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre ; 
but no traces of such opening remained. The rocks 
presented a high impenetrable wall, over which 
the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery 
foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, back from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, 
then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
called and whistled after his dog ; he was only 
answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, 
sporting high in air about a dry tree that overhung 
a sunny precipice ; and who, secure in their eleva- 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor 
man's perplexities. What was to be done ?—the 
morning was passing away, and Rip felt famished 
for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up 
his dog and his gun ; he dreaded to meet his wife ; 
but it would not do to starve among the moun- 
tains. He shook his head, shouldered the rusty 
firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number 
of people, but none whom he knew, which some- 
what surprised him, for he had thought himself 
_ acquainted with every one in the country round. 
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Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all 
stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of 
this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the 
same—when, to his astonishment, he found his 
beard had grown a foot long ! 


He had now entered the skirts of the village. 
A troop of strange children ran at his heels, hoot- 
ing after him, and pointing at his gray beard. 
The dogs, too, not one of which he recognised for 
an old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered ; it was larger and 
more populous. There were rows of houses 
which he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts bad disappeared. 
Strange names were over the doors—strange faces 
at the windows—everything was strange. His 
mind now misgave him; he began to doubt 
whether both he and the world around him were 
not bewitched. Surely this was his native village, 
which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran the 
silver Hudson at a distance—there was every 
hill and dale precisely as it had always been. 
Rip was sorely perplexed. ‘‘ That flagon last 
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night," thought he, ‘‘ has addled my poor head 
sadly !'' 

Tt was with some difficulty that he found the 
way to his own house, which he approached with 
silent awe, expecting every moment to hear the 
shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the 
house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the 
windows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. 
A half-starved dog that looked like Wolf, was 
skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but 
the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. 
This was an unkind cut indeed—'* My very dog,” 
sighed poor Rip, ‘‘ has forgotten me | ” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
The desolateness overcame all his connubial fears 
—he called loudly for his wife and children—the 
lonely chambers rang for a moment with his 
voice, and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his 
old resort, the village inn—but it too was gone. 
A large rickety wooden building stood in its 
place, with great gaping windows, some of them 
broken and mended with old hats and petticoats, 
and over the door was painted, '* The Union 
Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 


E E 
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Instead of the great tree that used to shelter 
the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there was now 
reared a tall naked pole, with something on the 
top that looked like a red nightcap, and from it 
was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular 
assemblage of stars and stripes—all this was 
strange and incomprehensible. He recognised on 
the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, 
under which he had smoked so many a peaceful 
pipe ; but even this was singularly metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead 
of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about 
the door, but none that Rip recollected. The 
very character of the people seemed changed. 
There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone 
about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and 
drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain for the 
sage Nicholas Vedder with his broad face, double 
chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of 
tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches ; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the 
contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of 
these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his. 
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pockets full of bandbills, was haranguing vehe- 
‘mently about rights of citizens—elections— 
‘members of congress—liberty—Bunker's Hill— 
heroes of seventy-six—and other words, which 
were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the be- 
wildered Van Winkle. 


The appearance of Rip, with his long grizz- 
led beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth 
"dress, and an army of women and children at 
his heels, soon attracted the attention of the 
tavern politicians. They crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot with great curiosity. 
"The orator bustled up to him, and, drawing bim 
partly aside, inquired ‘‘on which side he voted ? '' 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short 
but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, 
and, rising on  tip-toe, inquired in his ear, 
** Whether he was Federal or Democrat ? '" Rip 
was equally at a loss to comprehend the question 
"hen a knowing, self-important old gentleman, 
in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through 
the crowd, putting them to the right and left 
with his elbows as he passed, and planting him- 
gelf before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, 
the other resting on bis cane, his keen eyes and 
sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very 
soul, demanded in an austere tone, '' What 
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‘brought him to the election with a gun on his 
shoulder, anda mob at his heels, and whether 
he meant to breed a riot in the village ? ''— 
"Alas | gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dis- 
mayed,''*Iam a poor quiet man, a native of 
the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God 
‘bless him | ”’ 

Here a general shout burst from the by- 
standers—‘‘A tory ! a tory l!a spy ! a refugee ! 
hustle him ! away with him |”’ It was with great 
difficulty that the self-important man in the 


cocked hat restored order ; and, having assumed 


a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded again of the 
unknown culprit, what he came there for, and 
whom he was seeking ? The poor man humbly 


assured him that he meant no harm, but merely 
came there in search of some of his neighbours, 


who used to keep about the tavern. 
'* Well—who are they ? name them.” 
Rip bethought himself a moment, and 


inquired, ‘‘ Where's Nicholas Vedder ? "' 


There was a silence for a little while, when 
an old man replied in a thin piping voice, 
* Nicholas Vedder ! why, he is dead and gone 
these eigbteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all 
about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.” 
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** Where's Brom Dutcher ?'' 

'* Oh, he went off to the army in the begin- 
ning of the war ; some say he was killed at the 
storming of Stony Point—others say he was 
drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony's Nose. 
I don't know—he never came back again.’’ 

'* Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? '' 

'" He went off to the wars too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress.’’ 

Rip's heart died away at hearing of these sad: 
changes in his home and friends, and finding 
himself thus alone in the world. Every answer 
puzzled him too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time, and of matters which he could 
not understand: war—congress—Stony Point ;— 
he had no courage to ask after any more friends, 
but cried out in despair ‘‘ Does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle ? '' 

“ Oh, Rip Van Winke ! " exclaimed two or 
three. ** Oh, to be sure ! that's Rip Van Winkle 
yonder, leaning against the tree.'' 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart 
of himself, as he went up the mountain : 
apparently as lazy, and certainly as ragged. The 
poor fellow was now completely confounded. He 

» doubted his own identity, and whether he was 
ie himself or another man. In the midst of hia 
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bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat 
demanded who he was, and what was his name ? 

' God knows," exclaimed he, at his wit's 
end ; ‘‘ I’m not myself—I’m somebody else— 
that's me yonder—no—tbat's somebody else got 
into my shoes—I was myself last night, but I fell 
asleep on the mountain, and they've changed my 
gun, and everything's changed, and I'm changed, 
and I can't tell what's my name, or who I am ! ” 

The by-standers began now to look at each 
other, nod, wink significantly, and tap their 
fingers against their foreheads. There was -a 
whisper, also, about securing the gun, and keep- 
ing the old fellow from doing mischief, at the, 
very suggestion of which the self-important man 
in the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. 
At this critical moment a fresh comely woman 
pressed through the throng to get a peep at the 
gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in 
her arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to 
cry. ‘“‘ Hush, Rip,” cried she, ‘‘ hush, you little 
fool ; the old man won't hurt you," The name 
of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of 
her voice, all awakened a train of recollections in 
his mind, 

“ What is your name, my good woman ?”’ 
asked he, 
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'* Judith Gardenier.'' 

"^ And your father's name ? '' 

'" Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his. 
name, but it's twenty years since he went away 
from home with his gun, and never has been 
heard of since—his dog came home without him ; 
but whether he shot himself, or was carried away 
by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but 
a little girl,” 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but he 
put it with a faltering voice: 

' Where's your mother ? ”’ 

'* Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; 
she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a 
New-England pedler.’’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this 
intelligence. The honest man could contain 
himself no longer. He caught his daughter and 
her child in his arms. ‘‘ I am your father | ”’ 
cried he—'* Young Rip Van Winkle once—old 
Rip Van Winkle now !—Does nobody know poor 
Rip Van Winkle ? ” à 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, totter- 
ing out from among the crowd, put her hand to 
her brow, and peering under it in his face for a 
moment, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure enough ! it is Rip 
Van Winkle—it is himself ! Welcome home 
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again, old neighbour--Why, where have you 
been these twenty long years ? "' 

hip's story was soon told, for the whole- 
twenty years had been to him but as one night. 
The neighbours stared when they heard it ; some: 
were seen to wink at each other, and put their 
tongues in their cheeks ; and the self-important 
man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was. 
over, had returned to the field, screwed down the 
corners of his mouth, and shook his head—upon 
which there was general shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 


It was determined, however, to take the ~~ 
opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen- 
slowly advancing up the road. He was a descen- 
dant of the historian of that name, who wrote  - 
one of the earliest accounts of the province. 
Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the 
village, and well versed in all the wonderful 
events and traditions of the neighbourhood. He 
recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his 
story in the most satisfactory manner. He 
assured the company that it was a fact, handed 
down from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted 
by strange beings. That it was affirmed that 
the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer- 
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vof the river and country, kept a kind of vigil 
“there every twenty years, with his crew of the 
Half-moon ; being permitted in this way to revisit zu 
‘the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian i 
-eye upon the river, and the great city called by 
his name. That his father had once seen them 
in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in 
a hollow of the mountain ; and that he himself 
had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 


To make a long story short, the company 
broke up, and returned to the more important 
concerns of the election. Rip’s daughter took 
him home to live with her ; she had a snug, well- 
furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for 
-her husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the 
urchins that used to climb upon his back. As to 
Rip's son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed 
to work on the farm ; but evinced an hereditary 
disposition to attend to anything else but his 
business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of time ; and 
preferred making friends among the rising genera- i 

. tion, with whom be soon grew into great favour. 
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Having nothing to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can be idle 
with impunity, he took his place once more on 
the bench at the inn door, and was reverenced as 
one of the patriarchs of the village, and a chron- 
icle of the old times ‘‘ before the war.” It was 
some time before he could get into the regular 
track of gossip, or could be made to comprehend 
the strange events that had taken place during 
his torpor. How that there had been a revolu- 
tionary war—that the country had thrown off the 
yoke of old England—and that, instead of being 
.& subject of his Majesty George the Third, he was 
now a free citizen of the United States. Rip, in 
fact was no politician ; the changes of states and 
empires made but little impression on him ; but 
there was one species of despotism under which 
he had long groaned, and that was—petticoat 
government. Happily that was at an end ; he hac 
got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, anG 


— could gó in and out whenever he pleased without 


dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. 
Whenever her name was mentioned, however, he 
shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast 
up his eyes ; which might pass either for an ex- 
pression of resignation to his fate, or joy at his 
deliverance. 
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He used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He was ob- 
served at first to vary on some points every time 
he told it, which was, doubtless, owing to his 
having so recently awaked. It at last settled 
down precisely to the tale I have related, and not 
a man, woman, or child in the neighbourhood but 
knew it by heart. Some always pretended to 
doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had 
been out of his head, and that this was one point 
on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally 
gave it full credit. Even to this day they never 
hear a thunder-storm of a summer afternoon about 
the Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew are at their game of nine-pins ; and it 1s 
a common wish of all henpecked husbands in the 
neighbourhood, when life hangs heavy on their 
hands, that they might have a quieting draught | 
out of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. ETE 


Washington Irving. 





THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
CHAPTER I. 


How THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE BLACK 
BROTHERS WAS INTERFERED WITH BY SOUTH- 
West WIND, ESQUIRE. 


In a secluded and mountainous part of Stiria 
there was, in old time, a valley, of the most 
surprising and luxuriant fertility. It was sur- 
rounded, on all sides, by steep and rocky 
mountains, rising into peaks, which were always 
covered with snow, and from which a number of 
torrents descended in constant cataracts. One of 
these fell westward, over the face of a crag so 
high, that, when the sun had set to everything 
else, and all below was darkness, his beams still 
shone full upon this waterfall, so that it looked 
like a shower of gold. It was, therefore, called 
by the people of the neighbourhood, the Golden 
River. It was strange that none of these streams 
fell into the valley itself, They all descended on 
the other side of the mountains, and wound away 
through broad plains and by populous cities. 
But the clouds were drawn so constantly to the 
snowy hills, and rested so softly in tbe circular 
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hollow, that in time of drought and heat, when 
all the country round was burnt up, there was 
still rain in the little valley ; and its crops were 
so heavy, and its hay so high, and its apples so 
red, and its grapes so blue, and its wine so rich, 
and its honey so sweet, that it was a marvel to 
every one who beheld it, and was commonly 
called the Treasure Valley. 


The whole of this little valley belonged to 
three brothers called Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. 
Schwartz and Hans, the two elder brothers, were 
very ugly men, with over-hanging eye-brows and 
small dull eyes, which were always half shut, so 
that you couldn’t see into them, and always 
fancied they saw very far into you. They lived 
by farming the Treasure Valley, and very good 
farmers they were. They killed every thing 
that did not pay for its eating. They shot the 
blackbirds, because they pecked the fruit ; and 
killed the bedgehogs, lest they should suck the 
cows ; they poisoned the crickets for eating 
the crumbs in the kitchen ; and smothered the 
cicadas which used to sing all summer in the 
line trees. ‘They worked their servants without 
any wages, till they would not work any more, 
and then quarrelled with them, and turned them 
out of doors without paying them. T uld 
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have been very odd, if with such a farm, and 
such a system of farming, they hadn't got very 
rich ; and very rich they did get. "They generally 
contrived to keep their corn by them till it was 
very dear, and then sell it for twice its value ; 
they had heaps of gold lying about on their floors, 
yet it was never known that they had given so 
much as a penny or a crust in charity ; they 
never went to mass ; grumbled perpetually at 
paying tithes ; and were, ina word, of so cruel 
and grinding a temper, as to receive from all 
those with whom they had any dealings, the 
nick-name of the ‘‘Black Brothers.’’ 


The youngest brother, Gluck, was as com- 
pletely opposed, in both appearance and character, 
to his seniors as could possibly be imagined or 
desired. He was not above twelve years old, 
fair, blue-eyed, and kind in temper to every 
living thing. He did not, of course, agree parti- 
cularly well with his brothers, or rather, they did 
not agree with him. He was usually appointed to 
the honourable office of turnspit, when there was 
anything to roast, which was not often; for, to do 
the brothers justice, they were hardly less sparing 
upon themselves than upon other people. At 
other times he used to clean the shoes, floors, and 
sometimes the plates, occasionally getting what 
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was left on them, by way of encouragement, and 
& wholesome quantity of dry blows, by way of 
education. 

Things went on in this manner for a long time. 
At last came a very wet summer, and everything 
went wrong in the country around. The hay 
had hardly been got in, when the haystacks were 
floated bodily down to the sea by an inundation ; 
the vines were cut to pieces with the hail; the 
corn was all killed by a black blight ; only in the 
Treasure Valley, as usual, all was safe. As it had 
rain when there was rain nowhere else, so it had 
sun when there was sun nowhere else. Every- 
body came to buy corn at the farm, and went 
away pouring maledictions on the Black Brothers. 
They asked what they liked, and got it, except 
from the poor people, who could only beg, and 
several of whom were starved at their very door, 
without the slightest regard or notice. 


It was drawing towards winter, and very cold 
weather, when one day the two elder brothers had 
gone out, with their usual warning to little Gluck, 
who was left to mind the roast, that he was to 
let nobody in, and give nothing out. Gluck sat 
down quite close to the fire, for it was raining 
very hard, and the kitchen walls were by no 
means dry or comfortable looking. He turned 
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and turned, and the roast got nice and brown. 
'" What a pity," thought Gluck, '' my brothers 
never ask anybody to dinner. I’m sure, when 
they've got such a nice piece of mutton as this, 
and nobody else has got so much as a piece of 
dry bread, it would do their hearts good to have 
somebody to eat it with them.” 


Just as he spoke, there came a double knock 
at the house door, yet heavy and dull, as though 
the knocker had been tied up—more like a puff 
than a knock. 

“ It must be the wind,'' said Gluck; ‘‘ nobody 
else would venture to knock double knocks at our 
door.'' 

No ; it wasn’t the wind: there it came again 
very hard, and what was particularly astounding, 
the knocker seemed to be in a hurry, 
and not to be in the least afraid of 
the consequences. Gluck went to the window, 
opened it, and put his head out to see who it 
was. 

It was the most extraordinafy-looking little 
gentleman he had ever seen in his life. He had 
& very large nose, slightly brass-coloured ; his 
cheeks were very round, and very red, and might 
have warranted a supposition that he had been 
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blowing a refractory fire for the last eight-and- 
forty bours; his eyes twinkled merrily through 
long silky eyelashes, his moustaches curled twice 
round like a corkscrew on each side of his mouth, 
and his hair, of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt 
colour, descended far over his shoulders. He was 
about four-feet-six in height and wore a conical 
pointed cap of nearly the same altitude, decorated 
witb a black feather some three feet long. His 
doublet was prolonged behind into something 
resembling a violet exaggeration of what is now 
termed a ‘‘ swallow tail,’’ but was much obscured 
by the swelling folds of an enormous, black, 
glossy-looking cloak, which must have been very 
much too long in calm weather, as the wind, 
whistling round the old house, carried it clear out 
from the wearer's shoulders to about four times 
bis own length. 

Gluck was so perfectly paralysed by the 
singular appearance of his visitor, that he 
remained fixed without uttering a word, until the 
old gentleman, having performed another, and a 
more energetic concerto on the knocker, turned 
round to look after his fly-away cloak. In so 
doing he caught sight of Gluck's little yellow head 
jammed in the window, with its mouth and eyes 
very wide open indeed. 


- 
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'* Hollo! " said the little gentleman, ‘‘ that's 
not the way to answer the door: I'm wet, let me- 
in.” 

To do the little gentleman justice, he was wet. 
His feather hung down between his legs like a 
beaten puppy's tail, dripping like an umbrella ; 
and from the ends of his moustaches the water 
was running into his waistcoat pockets and out- 
again like a mill stream. 

'* I beg pardon, sir,” said Gluck, “I'm very- 
sorry, but I really can’t." 

“ Can't what ? '' said the old gentleman. 

' I can't let you in, sir,—I can't indeed; my 
brothers would beat me to death, sir, if I thought. 
of such a thing. What do you want, sir ? '' 

'* Want ?'' said the old gentleman, petulantly. 
'" I want fire, and shelter; and there's your 
great fire there blazing, craclking, and dancing on. 
the walks, with nobody to feel it. Let me in, I 
say ; I only want to warm myself.” 

Gluck had had his head, by this time, so long 
out of the window, that he began to feel it was 
really unpleasantly cold, and when he turned, 


and saw the beautiful fire rustling and roaring, 


and throwing long bright tongues up the chimney, 
asif it were licking its chops at the savoury 
smell of the leg of mutton, his heart melted 
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within him that it should be burning away for 
nothing. ‘‘ He does look very wet," said little 
Gluck ; “ I'll just let him in for a quarter of an 
hour." Round he went to the door, and opened 
at ; and as the little gentleman walked in, there 
came a gust of wind through the house, that 
made the old chimneys totter. 

**'That's a good boy,’’ said the little gentleman. 
** Never mind your brothers. I'll talk to them.” 

'* Pray, sir, don't do any such things," said 
Gluck. *''Ican'tlet you stay till they come ; 
they'd be the death of me." 

* Dear me," said the old gentleman, ‘‘ I'm 
very sorry to hear that. How long may I stay ? "' 

‘ Only till the mutton's done, sir," replied 
Gluck, ** and it's very brown.’’ 

Then the old gentleman walked into the 
kitchen, and sat himself down on the hob, with 
the top of his cap accommodated up the chimney, 
for it was a great deal too high for the roof. 

** You'll soon dry there, sir," said Gluck, and 
sat down again to turn the mutton. But the old 
gentleman did not dry there, but went on drip, 
drip, dripping among the cinders, and the fire 
fizzed, and sputtered, and began to look very 
black, and uncomfortable: never was such & 
cloak ; every fold in it ran like a gutter. 
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'* I beg pardon, sir," said Gluck at length, 
after watching the water spreading in long, quick- 
.Bilver-like streams over the floor for a quarter of 
an hour; ' mayn't I take your cloak ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” said the old gentleman. 

'* Your cap, sir ?”’ 

'*Tamall right, thank you," said the old 
gentleman, rather gruy. 

“ But,—sir,—I'm very sorry," said Gluck, 
hesitatingly ; ‘‘ but—really, sir,—you're—putting 
he fire out.'' 

** It'll take longer to do the mutton, then,” 
replied his visitor, drily. 

Gluck was very much puzzled by the behavi- 
our of his guest; it was such a strange mixture of 
coolness and humility. He turned away at the 
string meditatively for another five minutes. 

** That mutton looks very nice," said the old 
gentleman at length. “f Can't you give me & 
little bit ? ” 

'* Impossible, sir,’’ said Gluck. 

* I'm very hungry," continued the old 
gentleman: *' I've had nothing to eat yesterday, 
nor to-day. They surely couldn't miss a bit from 
‘tthe knuckle !'' 

He spoke in so very melancholy a tone, 
‘that it quite melted Gluck’s heart. ‘‘ They 
promised me one slice to-day, sir,' said he; 
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** T can give you that, but not a bit more. ” 

“ "That's a good boy," said the old gentleman: 
again. 

Then Gluck warmed a plate, and sharpened a 
knife. *'' I don't care if I do get beaten for it,” 
thought he. Just as he had cut a large slice 
out of the mutton, there came a tremendous rap 
at the door. The old gentleman jumped off the 
hop, as if it had suddenly become inconveniently 
warm. Gluck fitted the slice into the mutton 
again, with desperate efforts at exactitude, and 
ran to open the door. 

' What did you keep us waiting in the rain. 
for ?'' said Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing 
his umbrella in Gluck's face. *'* Ay ! what for, 
indeed, you little vagabond ? '" said Hans, ad- 
ministering an educational box on the ear, as he 
followed his brother into the kitchen. 

'* Bless my soul ?'"" said Schwartz when he 
opened the door. 

' Amen,” said the little gentleman, who had: 
taken his cap off, and was standing in the middle 
of the kitchen, bowing with the utmost possible 
velocity. 

* Who's that ? "’ said Schwartz, catching up- 
& rolling-pin, and turning to Gluck with a fierce 


frown. " 
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'* T don’t know, indeed, brother," said Gluck 
in great terror. 

'* How did he get in ?’’ roared Schwartz. 

'* My dear brother," said Gluck deprecating- 
ly, ‘‘ he was so very wet ! ” 

The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck’s 
head ; but, at the instant, the old gentleman 
interposed his conical cap, on which it crashed 
with a shock that shook the water out of it all 
over the room. What was very odd, the rolling- 
pin no sooner touched the cap, than it flew out 
of Schwartz’s hand, spinning like a straw in a 
high wind, and fell into the corner at the further 
end of the room. 

** Who are you, sir ?'' demanded Schwartz 
turning upon him. 

* What's your business ? ° snarled Hans. 

*'* I'm a poor old man, sir, '' the little gentle- 
man began very modestly, ‘‘ and I saw your fire 
-through the window, and begged shelter for a 
quarter of an bour.” 


** Have the goodness to walk out again, then,”’ 
said Schwartz. ‘‘ We've quite enough water in 
our kitchen, without making it a drying-house."' 

* Tt is a cold day to turn an old man out in, 
. gir ; look at my grey hairs." They hung down 
to his shoulders, as I told you before. 


LO 
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'" Ay |!” said Hans, '' there are enough of 
them to keep you warm. Walk !”’ 

'" I'm very, very hungry, sir ; couldn't you 
spare me a bit of bread before I go ? ” 

“ Bread, indeed | '' said Schwartz ; ** do you 
suppose we've nothing to do with our bread but 
to give it to such red-nosed fellows as you ? "' 

" Why don't you sell your feather ?'' said 
Hans, sneeringly. ‘‘ Out with you |” 

** A little bit,” said the old gentleman. 

** Be off !” said Schwartz. 

“ Pray, gentleman—'* 

" Off, and be hanged ! "’ cried Hans, seizing. 
him by the collar. But he had no sooner touched 
the old gentleman's collar, than away he went 
after the rolling-pin, spinning round and round, 
till he fell into the corner on the top of it. Them 
Schwartz “was very angry, and ran at the old 
gentleman to turn him out; but he also had 
hardly touched him, when away he went after 
Hans and the rolling-pin, and hit his head against 
the wall as he tumbled into the corner. And so 
there they lay, all three. 


Then the old gentleman spun himself round 
with velocity in the opposite direction ; continued 
to spin until his long cloak was all wound neatly 
about him ; clapped his cap on his head, very 
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much on one side (for it could not stand upright 
without going through the ceiling), gave an addi- 
tional twist to his cork-screw moustaches, and 
replied with perfect coolness: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
wish you a very good morning. At twelve o'clock 
to-night I'll call again ; after such a refusal of 
hospitality as I have just experienced you will not 
be surprised if that visit is the last I ever pay 
you.” 

* If ever I catch you here again, '' muttered 
Schwartz, coming, half frightened, out of the 
corner—but, before he could finish his sentence, 
the old gentleman had shut the house door behind 
him with a great bang: and there drove past the 
window, at the same instant, a wreath of ragged 
cloud, that whirled and rolled away down the 
valley in all manner of shapes ; turning over and 
over in the air, and melting away at last in a gush 
of rain. 


‘* A very pretty business, indeed, Mr. Gluck !"* 
said Schwartz. ‘‘ Dish the mutton, sir. If ever 
I catch you at such a trick agsin—bless me, why 
the mutton’s been cut !"’ 

* You promised me one slice, brother, you 
know,” said Gluck. 

‘“ Oh land you were cutting it hot, I suppose, 


and going to catch all the gravy. It'll be long: 


r 
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‘before I promise you such a thing again. Leave 
the room, sir ; and have the kindness to wait in 
the coal-cellar till I call you.” 

Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The 
brothers ate as much mutton as they could, locked 
the rest in the cupboard, and proceeded to get 
very drunk after dinner. 

Such a night as it was ! Howling wind, and 

' rushing rain, without intermission. ' The brothers 
had just sense enough left to put up all the 
shutters, and double bar the door, before they went 
to bed. They usually slept in the same room. 
As the clock struck twelve, they were both 
awakened by a tremendous crash. Their door 
burst open with a violence that shook the house 
from top to bottom. 

** What's that ? '' cried Schwartz, starting up 
in his bed. 

'* Only 1,” said the little gentleman. 

The two brothers sat up on their bolster, and 
-stared into the darkness. The room was full of 
-water and by a misty moonbeam, which found its 
way through a hole in the shutter, they could see 
in the midst of it an enormous foam globe, spin- 
ning round, and bobbing up and down like a cork, 
-on which, as on a most luxurious cushion, reclined 
-the little old gentleman, cap and all. There was 
plenty of room for it now, for the roof was off. 
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'* Sorry to incommode you,'' said their visitor, 
ironically. 

' I'm afraid your beds are dampish ; perhaps 
you had better go to your brother's room: I’ve 
left the ceiling on, there. ” 

They required no second admonition, but rush- 
‘ed into Gluck's room, wet through, and in an 
agony of terror. 

‘ You'll find my card on the kitchen table, ” 
the old gentleman called after them. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, the last visit. '' 

“ Pray Heaven it may!” said Schwartz, 
shuddering. Aud the foam globe disappeared. 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers look- 
ed out of Gluck's little window in the morning. 
The 'Treasure Valley was one mass of ruin and 
-desolation. The inundation had swept away 
trees, crops, and cattle, and left in their stead a 
waste of red sand and grey mud. The two 
brothers crept shivering and horror-struck into the 
kitchen. The water had gutted the whole first 
floor ; corn, money, almost every movable thing 
had been swept away, and there was left only a 
small white card on the kitchen table. On it, in 
large, breezy, long-legged letters, were engraved 
the words :— 

SourH-West WIND, ESQUIRE. 


13 





CHAPTER II 


Or THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THREE BROTHERS. 
AFTER THE VISIT OF SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE; 
AND HOW LITTLE GLUCK HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


South-West Wind, Esquire, was as good as 
his word. After the momentous visit above 
related, he entered the Treasure Valley no more ; 
and, what was worse, he had so much influence 
with his relations, the West Winds in general, and 
used it so effectually, that they all adopted a 
similar line of conduct. So no rain fell in the 
valley from one year's end to another. "Though 
everything remained green and flourishing in the 
plains below, the inheritance of the Three 
Brothers was a desert. What had once been the 
richest soil in the kingdom, became a shifting 
heap of red sand ; and the brothers, unable longer 
tocontend with the adverse skies, abandoned 
their valueless patrimony in despair, to seek some 
means of gaining a livelihood among the cities 
and people of the plains. All their money was 
gone, and they had nothing left but some curious 
old-fashioned pieces of gold plate, the last 
remnants of their ill-gotten wealth. 
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'" Suppose we turn goldsmiths ?'' said 
Schwartz to Hans, as they entered the large city. 
'"*It isa good knave's trade ; we can put a great 
deal of copper into the gold, without any one's 
finding it out.” 

The thought was agreed to be a very good 
one ; they hired a furnace, and turned goldsmiths. 
But two slight circumstances affected their trade: 
the first, that people did not approve of the 
coppered gold ; the second, that the two elder 
brothers, whenever they had sold anything, used 
to leave little Gluck to mind the furnace and go 
and drink out the money in the ale-house next 
door. Sothey melted all their gold, without 
making money enough to buy more, and were at 
last reduced to one large drinking mug, which 
an uncle of his had given to little Gluck, and 
which he was very fond of, and would not have 
parted with for the world ; though he never 
drank anything out of it but milk and water. 
The mug was a very odd mug to look at. The 
handle was formed of two wreaths of flowing 
golden hair, so finely spun that it looked more 
like silk than metal, and these wreaths descended 
into, and mixed with, a beard and whiskers of 
the same exquisite workmanship, which surround- 
ed and decorated a very fierce little face, of the 
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reddest gold imaginable, right in the front of the 
mug, with a pair of eyes in it which seemed to 
command its whole circumference. It was im- 
possible to drink out of the mug without being 
subjected to an intense gaze out of the side of 
these eyes ; and Schwartz positively averred, that 
once, after emptying it, full of Rhenish, 
seventeen times, he had seen them wink! When 
it came to the mug's turn to be made into spoons, 
it half broke poor little Gluck's heart ; but the 
brothers only laughed at him, tossed the mug 
into the melting-pot and staggered out to the ale- 
house : leaving him, as usual, to pour the gold 
into bars, when it was all ready. 

When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell 
look at his old friend in the melting-pot. The 
flowing hair was all gone ; nothing remained but 
the red nose, and the sparkling eyes, which 
looked more malicious than ever. ‘‘ And no 
wonder," thought Gluck, ‘‘ after being treated in 
that way." He sauntered disconsolately to the 
window, and sat himself down to catch the fresh 
evening air, and escape the hot breath of the 
furnace. Now this window commanded a direct 
view of the range of mountains, which as I told 
you before, overhung the Treasure Valley, and 
more specially of the peak from which fell the 
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Golden River. It was just at the close of the day 
and when Gluck sat down at the window, he saw 
the rocks of the mountain tops, all crimson, and 
purple with the sunset ; and there were bright 
tongues of fiery cloud burning and quivering 
about them ; and the river, brighter than all, fell, 
in a waving column of pure gold, from precipice 
to precipice, with the double arch of a broad 
purple rainbow stretched across it, flushing and 
fading alternately in the wreaths of spray. 

''Ah !”' said Gluck aloud, after he had look- 
ed at it for a little while, ‘‘ if that river were 
really all gold, what a nice thing it would be.” 

'" No, it wouldn't, Gluck," said a clear 
metallic voice, close at his ear. 

' Bless me! what's that ?'' exclaimed 
Gluck, jumping up. There was nobody there. 
He looked round the room and under the table, 
and a great many times behind him, but there 
was certainly nobody there, and he sat down 
again at the window. This time he didn't speak 
but he couldn't help thinking again that it would 
be very convenient if the river were really all gold. 

“ Not at all, my boy," said the same voice 
louder than before. 

'* Bless me 1 '" said Gluck again, '' what is 
that ? '" He looked again into all the corner 
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cupboards, and then began turning round, and 
round, as fast as he could in the middle of the 
room, thinking there was somebody behind him, 
when the same voice struck again on his ear. 
It was singing now very merrily, ‘‘ Lala-lira-la ; '' 
no words, only a soft running effervescent melody, 
something like that of a kettle on the boil. 
Gluck looked out of the window. No, it was 
certainly in the house. Upstairs, and downstairs. 
No, it was certainly in that very room, coming in 
quicker time, and clearer notes, every moment. 
“ T;ala-lira-la." All at once it struck Gluck 
that it sounded louder near the furnace. He 
ran to the opening, and looked in: yes, he saw 
right, it seemed to be coming, not only out of the 
furnace, but out of the pot. He uncovered it, and 
ran back in a great fright, for the pot was certain- 
ly singing ! He stood in the furthest corner in 
the room, with his hands up, and his mouth open, 
for a minute or two when the singing stopped, 
and the voice became clear and pronunciative. 

“ Hollo ! ” said the voice. 

Gluck made no answer. 

“Hollo ! Gluck, my boy," said the pot 
again. 

Gluck summoned all his energies, walked 
straight up to the crucible, drew it out of the 
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furnace, and looked in. The gold was all melted, 
and its surface as smooth and polished as a river ; 
but instead of reflecting little Gluck's head, as 
he looked in, he saw meeting his glance from 
beneath the gold the red nose and sharp eyes of 
his old friend of the mug, a thousand times redder 
and sharper than ever he had seen them in his life. 

'* Come, Gluck, my boy,” said the voice out 
of the pot again, ‘‘ I’m all right ; pour me out.” 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do 
anything of the kind. 


'* Pour me out, I say," said the voice 
rather gruffly. Still Gluck couldn't move. 

** Will you pour me out ?'' said the voice, 
passionately, ‘* I'm too hot.”’ 

By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use 
of his limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped 
it so as to pour out the gold. But instead of a 
liquid stream, there came out, first, a pair of 
pretty little yellow legs, then some coat tails, 
then a pair of arms stuck akimbo, and, finally, the 
well-known head of his friend the mug ; all which 
articles, uniting as they rolled out, stood up 
energetically on the floor, in the shape of a little 
golden dwarf, about a foot and a half high. 

'* That's right |’ said the dwarf, stretching 
out first his legs, and then his arms, and then 
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shaking his head up and down, and as far round 
as it would go, for five minutes, without stopping ; 
apparently with the view of ascertaining if he 
were quite correctly put together, while Gluck 
stood contemplating him in speechless amazement. 
He was dressed in slashed doublet of spun gold, so 
fine in its texture, that the prismatic colours 
gleamed over it, as if on a surface of mother of 
pearl ; and, over this brilliant doublet, his hair and 
beard fell full halfway to the ground, in waving 
curls, so exquisitely delicate, that Gluck could 
hardly tell where they ended ; they seemed to melt 
into air. The features of the face, however, were 
by no means finished with the same delicacy ; 
they were rather coarse, slightly inclining to 
coppery in complexion, and indicative, in expres- 
sion, of a very pertinacious and intractable dis- 
position in their small proprietor. When the 
dwarf had finished his self-examination, he turn- 
ed his small sharp eyes full on Gluck, ond stared at 
him deliberately for a minute or two. 

'* No, it wouldn't, Gluck, my boy," said the 


little man. 

This was certainly rather an abrupt and un- 
connected mode of commencing conversation. It 
might indeed be supposed to refer to the course 
of Gluck's thoughts, which had first produced the 
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dwarf's observations out of the pot ; but whatever 
it referred to, Gluck had no inclination to dispute 
the dictum. 

‘*Wouldn’t it, sir ?'' said Gluck, very mildly- 
and submissively indeed. 

'* No,” said the dwarf, conclusively. ** No, it 
wouldn't," And with that, the dwarf pulled his 
cap hard over his brows, and took two turns, of 
three feet long, up and down the room, lifting his- 
legs up very high, and setting them down very 
hard. This pause gave time for Gluck to collect 
his thoughts a little, and, seeing no great reason 
to view his diminutive visitor with dread, and 
feeling his curiosity overcome his amazement, he- 
ventured on a question of peculiar delicacy. 

“ Pray, sir," said Gluck, rather hesitatingly, 
' were you my mug ? ”’ 


On which the little man turned sharp round, 
walked straight up to Gluck, and drew himself 
up to his full height. ‘‘ L," said the little man, 
“am the King of the Golden River." Where- 
upon he turned about again, and took two more 
turns, some six feet long, in order to allow time 
for the consternation which this announcement 
produced in his auditor to evaporate. After which, 
he again walked up to Gluck and stood still, as if 
expecting some comment on his communication. 
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Gluck determined to say something at all events. 
.** I hope your Majesty is very well,” said Gluck. 
‘“ Listen ! '' said the little man, deigning no 
-reply to this polite inquiry. ‘‘ I am the King of 
what you mortals call the Golden River. The 
shape you saw me in was owing to the malice of 
a stronger king, from whose enchantments you 
have this instant freed me. What I have seen of 
you, and your conduct to your wicked brothers, 
"renders me willing to serve you ; therefore, attend 
to what I tell you. Whoever shall climb to the 
top of that mountain from which you see the 
Golden River issue, and shall cast into the stream 
-at its source three drops of holy water, for him, 
-and for him only, the river shall turn to gold. 
But no one failing in his first, can succeed in a 
second attempt ; and if any one shall cast unholy 
water into the river, it will overwhelm him, and 
he will become a black stone. So saying, the 
King of the Golden River turned away and 
deliberately walked into the centre of the hottest 
.flame of the furnace. His figure became red, 
white, transparent, dazzling a blaze of intense 
light rose, trembled, and disappeared. The King 
-of the Golden River had evaporated. 
“Oh !’" cried poor Gluck running to look up 
«the chimney after him ; ‘‘ oh dear, dear, dear me ! 
My mug! my mug ! 


> 
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CHAPTER III 


How Mr. HANS SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO 
THE GOLDEN HIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED 
THEREIN. 


The King of the Golden River had hardly 
made the extraordinary exit related in the last 
chapter, before Hans and Schwartz came roaring 
into the house, very savagely drunk. The dis- 
covery of the total loss of their last piece of plate 
had the effect of sobering them just enough to 
nable them to stand over Gluck, beating him 
very steadily for a quarter of an hour ; at the 
expiration of which period they dropped into a 
couple of chairs, and requested to know what he 
had got to say for himself. Gluck told them his 
story, of which, of course, they did not believe a 
word. They beat him again, till their arms were 
tired, and staggered to bed. In the morning, 
however, the steadiness with which he adhered 
to his story obtained him some degree of credence ; 
the immediate consequence of which was that the 
two brothers, after wrangling a long time on the 
knotty question, which of them should try his 
fortune first, drew their swords and began fighting. 
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The noise of the fray alarmed the neighbours, 
who, finding they could not pacify the combat- 
ants, sent for the constable. 

Hans, on hearing this, contrived to escape, 
and hid himself ; but Schwartz was taken before 
the magistrate, fined for breaking the peace, and’ 
having drunk out his last penny the evening 
before, was thrown into prison till he should pay. 


When Hans heard this, he was much delight- 
ed, and determined to set out immediately for tbe 
Golden River. How to get the holy water was 
the question. He went to the priest, but the 
priest could not give any holy water to so aban- 
doned a character. So Hans went to vespers in 
the evening for the first time in his life, and, 
under pretence of crossing himself, stole a cupful 
and returned home in triumph. 

Next morning he got up before the sun rose, 
put, the holy water into a strong flask, and two 
bottles of wine and some meat in a basket, slung 
them over his back, took his alpine staff in his 
hand, and set off for the mountains. 

On his way out of the town he had to pass 
the prison, and as he looked in at the windows, 
whom should he see but Schwartz himself peep- 
ing out of the bars, and looking very disconsolate. 

** Good morning, brother,’’ sa Hans : ** have 
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, you any message for the King of the Golden 
River ? ” 

Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, and 
shook the bars with «all his strength ; but Hans 
only laughed at him, and advising him to make 
‘himself comfortable till he came back again, 
shouldered his basket, shook the bottle of holy 
water in Schwartz's face till it frothed again, and 
marched off in the highest spirits, 


It was, indeed, a morning that might have 
made any one happy, even with no Golden River 
to seek for. Level lines of dewy mist lay 
stretched along the valley, out of which rose the 
massy mountains, their lower cliffs in pale grey 
shadow, hardly distinguishable from the floating 
vapour but gradually ascending till they caught 
sunlight, which ran in sharp touches of ruddy 
colour along the angular crags and pierced, in 
long level rays, through their fringes of spear-like 
pine. Far above, shot up red splintered masses 
of castellated rock, jagged and  shivered into 
myriads of fantastic forms, with here and there 
& streak of sunlit snow, traced down their chasms 
like a line of forked lightning ; and, far beyond, 
and far above all these, fainter than the morning 
cloud, but purer and changeless, slept, in the 
‘blue sky, the utmost peaks of the eternal snow. 
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The Golden River, which sprang from one of 
the lower and snowless elevations, was now 
nearly in shadow ; all but the uppermost jets of 
spray, which rose like slow smoke above the 
undulating line of the cataract, and floated away 
in feeble wreaths upon the morning wind. 

On this object, and on this alone, Hans’ eyes 
and thoughts were fixed ; forgetting the distance 
he had to traverse, he set off at an imprudent 
rate of walking, which greatly exhausted him 
before he had scaled the first range of the green 
and low hills. He was moreover, surprised, 
on surmounting them, to find that a large 
glacier, of whose existence, notwithstanding his 
previous knowledge of the mountains, he had 
been absolutely ignorant, lay between him. 
and the source of the Golden River. He en- 
tered on it with the boldness of a practised’ 
mountaineer; yet he thought he had never 
traversed so strange or so dangerous a glacier 
in his life. The ice was excessively slippery, 
and out of all its chasms came wild sounds of 
gushing water; not monotonous or low, but 
. ehangeful and loud, rising occasionally into. 
drifting passages of wild melody, then breaking 
off into short melancholy tones, or sudden 
shrieks, resembling those of human "roices in: 
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distress or pain. The ice was broken into- 
thousands of confused shapes, but none, Hans- 
thought, like the ordinary forms of splintered 

ice. There seemed a curious expression about 

all their outlines, a perpetual resemblance to. 
living features, distorted and scornful. Myriads 

of deceitful shadows, and lurid lights played: 
and floated about and through the. pale blue 

pinnacles, dazzling and confusing the sight of 

the» traveller: while his ears grew dull and bis- 
head giddy with the constant gush and roar of 

the concealed waters. These painful circum- 

stances increased upon him as he advanced ; the 

' ice crashed and yawned into fresh chasms at his 

feet, tottering spires nodded around him, and 

fell thundering across his path; and though he . 
had repeatedly faced these dangers on the most 

terrific glaciers, and in the wildest weather, 

it was with a new and oppressive feeling of 

panic terror that he leaped the last chasm, and 

flung himself, exhausted and shuddering, on the 

firm turf of the mountain. 

He had been compelled to abandon his basket 
of food, which became a perilous incumbrance 
on the glacier, and had now no means of refresh- 
ing himself but by breaking off and eating some | 
of the pieces of ice. "This, however, relieved his - 
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‘thirst ; an hour's repose recruited his hardy frame, 
and with the indomitable spirit of avarice he 
resumed his laborious journey. 

His way now lay straight up a ridge of 
bare red rocks, without a blade of grass to ease 
the foot, or a projecting angle to afford an inch 
of shade from the south sun. It was past noon, 
and the ray beat intensely upon the steep path, 
while the whole atmosphere was motionless, and 
penetrated with heat. Intense thirst was soon 
added to the bodily fatigue with which Hans 
was now afflicted; glance after glance he cast on 
the flask of water which hung at his belt. 
'* Three drops are enough,’ at last thought 
he; ‘‘ I may at least cool my lips with it." . 


He opened the flask, and was raising it to his 
lips, when his eye fell on an object lying on the 
rock beside him ; he thought it moved. * It was 
a small dog, apparently in the last agony of 
death from thirst. Its tongue was out, its jaws 
dry, its limbs extended lifelessly, and a swarm 
of black ants were crawling about its lips and 


v throat. Its eye moved to the bottle which 


Hans held in his hand. He raised it, drank, 
spurned the animal with his foot and passed 
‘on. And he did not know how it was, but 
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. he thought that a strange shadow “had suddenly 


come across the blue sky. 


The path became steeper and more rugged 
every moment ; and the high hill air, instead of 
refreshing him, seemed to throw his blood into. 
4 fever. The noise of the hill cataracts sounded 
like mockery in his ears ; they were all distant, 
nd his thirst increased every moment. Another 
hour passed, and he again looked down to the 
flask at his side; it was half empty; but there 
was much more than .three drops in it. He 
‘stopped to open it, and again, as he did so, 
something moved in the. path above him. It was 
^4 fair child, stretched nearly lifeless on the rock, 
its breast heaving with thirst, its eyes closed, 
and its lips parched and burning. Hans eyed 
it deliberately, drank and passed on. And a dark 
grey cloud came over the sun, and long, snake- 
like shadows crept up a long the mountain sides, 
Hans struggled on. The sun was sinking, but 
its descent seemed to bring on coolness ; the 
leaden weight of the dead air pressed upon his 
brow and heart, but the goal was near. He saw 


. the cataract of the Golden River springing from 


the hill-side, scarcely five hundred feet above 
him. He paused for a moment to breathe, and 
sprang on to complete his task. 


14 
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At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. 
He turned, and saw a grey-haired old man 
extended on the rocks. His eyes were sunk, his ` 
features deadly pale, and gathered into an ex- 
pression of despair. ‘‘ Water!’’ he stretched 
his arms to Hans, and cried feebly, '* Water ! 
I am dying." 

' I bave none," replied Hans; ‘‘ thou hast 
had thy share of life." He strode over the 
prostrate body, and darted on. And a flash of 
blue lightning rose out of the East, shaped like a 
sword; it shook thrice over the. whole heaven, 
and left it dark with one heavy, impenetrable 
shade. The sun was setting ; it plunged towards 
the horizon like a- red-hot ball. 

The roar of the Golden River rose on Hans’ 
ear. He stood at the brink of the chasm 
through which it ran. Its waves were filled 
with the red glory of the sunset ; they shook their 
: crests like tongues of fire, and flashes of *bloody 
<- . light gleamed along their foam. Their sound 
came. mightier and mightier on his senses; his 
brain grew giddy with the prolonged thunder. 
ca Shuddering he drew the flask from his girdle, 

and-hurled it into the centre of the torrent. As 
he did so, an icy chill shot through his limbs: he 
. staggered, shrieked, and fell. The waters closed: 


=., . 
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over his cry. And the moaning of the 
river rose wildly into the night, as it gushed 
over 


Tug Brack STONE. 





CHAPTER IV 


How MR. SCHWARTZ SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION 
TO THE GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROS- 
PERED THEREIN. 


Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone 
in the house for Hans’ return. Finding he did 
not come back, he was terribly frightened, and 
went and told Schwartz in the prison all that 
had happened. Then Schwartz was very much 
pleased, and said that Hans must certainly have 
been turned into a black stone, and he should 
have all the gold to himself. But Gluck was 
very sorry, and cried all night. When he got 
upin the morning there was no bread in the 
house, nor any money; so Gluck went and 
hired himself to another goldsmith, and he 
worked so hard, and so neatly, and so long 
every day, that he soon got money enough 
together to pay his brother's fine, and he went 
and gave it all to Schwartz, and Schwartz got 
out of prison. Then Schwartz was quite 
pleased, and said he should have some of the 
gold of the river. But Gluck only begged he 
would go and see what had become of Hans. 


» 
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Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans 
had stolen the holy water he thought to himeelf 
that such a proceeding might not be considered 
altogether correct by the King of the Golden 
River, and determined to manage matters better. 
So he took some more of Gluck’s money, and 
went to a bad priest, who gave him some holy 
water very readily for it. Then Schwartz was 
sure it was all quite right. So Schwartz got 
up early in the morning before the sun rose, 
and took some bread and wine in a basket, and 
put his holy water in a flask, and set off for the 
mountains. Like his brother, he was much 
surprised at the sight of the glacier, and had 
great difficulty in crossing it, even after leaving 
his basket behind him. The day was cloudless, 
but not bright: there was a heavy purple haze 
hanging over the sky, and the hills looked lower- 
ing and gloomy. And as Schwartz climbed the 
steep rock path, the thirst came upon him, as it 
had upon his brother, until he lifted his flask 
to his lips to drink. Then he saw the fair child 
lying near him on the rocks, and it cried to 
him, and moaned for water. ‘‘ Water, indeed," 
said Schwartz ; ‘*T haven't half enough for 
myself," and passed on. And as he went he 
thought the sunbeams grew more dim, and he 
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saw a low bank of black cloud rising out of 
the West; and, when he had climbed for 
another hour, the thirst overcame him again, 
and he would have drunk. Then he saw the 
old man lying before him on the path, and heard 
him cry out for water. 

“Water, indeed,” said Schwartz: ** I haven't 
half enough for myself," and on he went. 

Then again the light seemed to fade from 
before his eyes, and he looked up, and behold, a 
mist, of the colour of blood, had come over the 
sun ; and the bank of black cloud had risen very 
high, and its edges were tossing and tumbling 
like the waves of the angry sea. And they cast 
long shadows, which flickered over Schwartz's 
path. 

Then Schwartz climbed for another hour, and 
again his thirst returned ; and as he lifted his 
flask to his-lips, he ihòughi he saw his brother 
Hans lying exhausted on the path before him, 
and, as he gazed, the figure stretched its arms to 
him, and cried for water. ‘‘Ha, Ha,’’ laughed 
Schwartz, ‘‘ are you there ? remember the prison 
bars, my boy. Water indeed! do you suppose 
I carried it all the way up here for you! ’’ And he 
strode over the figure ; yet, as he passed, he 
thought he saw a strange expression of mockery 
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about its lips. And, when he had gone a few 
yards further, he looked back ; but the figure 
. was not there. 

And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, 
he knew not why ; but the thirst for gold pre- 
vailed over his fear, and he rushed on. And the 
bank of black cloud rose to the zenith, and out 
of it came bursts of spiry lightning, and waves 
of darkness seemed to heave and float between 
their flashes over the whole heavens. And the 
sky where the sun was setting was all level, and 
like a lake of blood; and a strong wind 
came out of that sky, tearing its crimson clouds 
into fragments, and scattering them far into the 
darkness. And when Schwartz stood by the 
brink of the Golden River, its waves were black, 


like thunder clouds, but their foam was like fire ;. 


and the roar of the waters below, and the thunder 
above, met, as he did so, the lightning glared 
into his eyes, and: the earth gave way beneath 
him, and the waters closed over his cry, And 
the moaning of the river rose wildly into. the 
night, as it gushed over the P 


* 


Two BLACK STONES. 








CHAPTER V 


How LITTLE GLUOK SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION 
TO THE GOLDEN RIVER ; AND HOW HE PROS- 
PERED THEREIN ; WITH OTHER MATTERS OF 
INTEREST, 


When Gluck found that Schwartz did not 
come back he was very sorry, and did not know 
what to do. He had no money, and was obliged 
to go and hire himself again to the goldsmith, 
who worked him very hard, and gave him very 
little money. So, after à month or two, Gluck 
grew tired and made up his mind to go and try 
his fortune with the Golden River. 

'* The little king looked very kind," thought 
he. ‘‘ I don’t think he will turn me into a black 
gtone." So he went to the priest, and the 
priest gave bim some holy water as soon as he 
asked for it. Then Gluck took some bread in his 
basket, and the bottle of water, and set off very 
early for the mountains. 

If the glacier had occasioned a great deal of 
fatigue to his brothers, it was twenty times worse 
for him, who was neither so strong nor 80 prac- 
tised on the mountains. He had several very 
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bad falls, lost his basket and bread, and was- 
very much frightened at the strange noises under 
the ice. He lay a long time to rest on the grass, 
after he had got over, and began to climb the 
bill just in the hottest part of the day. When 
he had climbed for an hour, he got dreadfully 
thirsty, and was going to drink like his brothers, 
when he saw an old man coming down the path 
above him, looking very feeble, and leaning ona 
staff. ‘‘ My son,’’ said the old man, I am faint 
with thirst, give me some of that water." Then. 
Gluck looked at him and when he saw that he 
was pale and weary, he gave him the water; 
'* Only pray don’t drink it all," said Gluck. But 
the old man drank a great deal, and gave him 
back the bottle two-thirds empty. Then he bade 
him good speed, and Gluck went on again merrily. 
And the path became easier to his feet, and two 
or three blades of grass appeared upon it, and 
some grass hoppers began singing on the bank 
beside i£ ; and Gluck thought he had never heard 
such merry singing. 

Then he went on for another hour, and thirst 
increased on him so that he thought he should 
be forced to drink. But, as he raised the flask, 
he saw a little child lying panting by the road- 
side, and it cried out piteously for water. Then 
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Gluck struggled with himself, and determined 
to bear the thirst a little longer ; and he put the 
bottle to the child's lips, and it drank it all but 
a few drops. Then it smiled on him, and got 
up and ran down the hill ; and Gluck looked after 
it, till it became as small as a little star, and then 
turned and began climbing again. And then 
there were all kinds of sweet flowers growing on 
the rocks, bright green moss, with pale pink 
starry flowers, and soft-belled gentians, more 
‘blue than the sky at its deepest, and pure white 
transparent lilies. And crimson and purple 
butterflies darted hither and thither, and the sky 
sent down such pure light, that Gluck had never 
felt so happy in his life. 

Yet, when he had climbed for another hour, 
his thirst became intolerable again ; and, when 
the looked at his bottle, he saw that there were 
only five or six drops left in it, and he could not 
venture to drink. And, as he was hanging the 
flask to his belt again, he saw a little dog lying on 
the rocks, gasping for breath just as Hans had 
seen iton the day of his ascent. And Gluck 
stopped and looked at it, and then at the Golden 
River, not five hundred yards above him ; and he 
thought of the dwarf's words, “' that no one could 
succeed, except in hie first attempt," and he 
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&ried to pass the dog, but it whined piteously, 
and Gluck stopped again. ‘‘ Poor beastie,’ said 
Gluck, “‘ it'll be dead when I come down again, 
if I don't help it," Then he looked closer and 
closer at it, and its eye turned on him so mourn- 
fully, that he could not stand it. ‘* Confound 
the King and his gold too," said Gluck; and 
he opened the flask, and poured all the water into 
the dog's mouth. 

The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. 
Tts tail disappeared, its ears became long, longer, 
silky, golden ; its nose became very red, its eyes 
became very twinkling ; in three seconds the 
dog was gone, and before Gluck stood his old 
acquaintance, the King of the Golden Hiver. 

‘“Thank you," said the monarch ; ‘‘ but don't 
be frightened, it's all right ; " for Gluck showed 
manifest symptoms of consternation at this un- 
looked-for reply to his last observation. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you come before," continued the dwarf, 
** instead of sending me those rascally brothers of 
yours, for me to have the trouble of turning into 
stones ? Very hard stones they make too." 

* Oh dear me !'' said Gluck, *'' have you 
really been so cruel ? ’’ 

* Crue] !" said the dwarf, '' they poured 
unholy water into my stream : do you suppose I'm 
going to allow that ? '" s 
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'* Why," said Gluck, ‘‘ Iam sure, Sir—your- 
Majesty, I-mean—they got the water out of the 
church font.’’ 

** Very probably," replied the dwarf ; ** but ’” 
and his countenance grew stern as he spoke, '* the- 
water which has been refused to the cry of the- 
weary and dying, is unholy, though it had been 
blessed by every saint in heaven ; and the water 
which is found in the vesselof mercy is holy,. 
though it had been defiled with corpses."' 

So saying, the dwarf stopped and plucked a. 
lily that grew at his feet. On its white leaves 
there hung three drops of clear dew. And the 
dwarf shook them into the flask which Gluck held 
in his hand. ‘‘ Cast these into the river," he 
said, ** and descend on the other side of the moun- 
tains into the Treasure Valley. And so good” 
speed.” 

As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became 
indistinct. The playing colours of his robe form- 
ed themselves into a prismatic mist of dewy light ;. 
he stood for an instant veiled with them as with 
the belt of a broad rainbow. The colours grew 
faint, the mist rose into the air ; the monarch had' 
evaporated. 

And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Gol ico 
River, and its waves were as clear as crystal, and. 
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a8 brilliant as the sun. And, when he cast the 
*hree drops of dew into the stream, there opened 
"where they fell a small circular whirlpool, into 
which the waters descended with a musical noise. 

Gluck stood watching it for some time very 
much disappointed, because not only the river was 
not turned into gold, but its waters seemed much 
diminished in quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend 
the dwarf, and descended the other side of the 
mountains towards the Treasure Valley ; and, as 
he went, he thought he heard the noise of water 
working its way under the ground. And, when 
he came in sight of the Treasure Valley, behold, a 
river, like the Golden River, was springing from a 
new cleft of the rocks above it, and was flowing 
in innumerable streams among the dry heaps of 
red sand. 

And as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside 
the new streams, and creeping plants grew, and 
climbed among the  moistening soil. Young 
flowers opened suddenly along the river sides, as 
stars leap out when twilight is deepening, and 
thickets of myrtle, and tendrils of vine, cast 
lengthening shadows over the valley as they grew 


"2A And thus the Treasure Valley became a garden 


E “again, and the inheritance, which had been lost by 
cruelty, was regained by love. 
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And Gluck went, and dwelt in the valley, and! 
the poor were never driven from his door : so that 
bis barns became full of corn, and his house, of 
treasure. And, for him, the river had, according 
to the dwarf's promise, become a River of Gold. 

And, to this day, the inhabitants of the valley, 
point out the place where the three drops of holy 
dew were cast into the stream, and trace the 
course of the Golden Hiver under the ground, 
until it emerges in the Treasure Valley. And at 
the top of the cataract of the Golden River, are 
still to be seen two Black Stones, round which 
the waters howl mournfully every day at sunset ; 
and these stones are still called by the people of 
the valley 


THE Buack BROTHERS. 








THE KING IS DEAD, LONG LIVE 
THE KING 


It was not very quiet in the room where the- 
king lay dying. People were coming and going, 
rustling in and out with hushed footsteps, whis- 
pering eagerly to each other ; and where a great 
many people are all busy making as little noise 
as possible, the result is apt to be a kind of bustle- 
that weakened nerves can scarcely endure. 

But what did that matter ? The doctors said 
he could hear nothing now. He gave no sign 
that he could. Surely the sobs of his beautiful 
young wife, as she knelt by the bedside, must 
else have moved him. 

For days the light had been carefully shaded. 
Now, in the hurry, confusion, and distress, no one- 
remembered to draw the curtains close, so that 
the dim eyes might not be dazzled. But what did 
that matter ? The doctors said he could see noth-. 
ing now. 

For days no one but his attendants had been. 
allowed fo come near him. Now the room was- 
free for all who chose to enter. What did it. 
matter ? The doctors said he knéw no one. 
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So he lay for a long time, one hand flung out 
upon the counterpane, as if in search of some- 
‘thing. The queen took it softly in hers, but 
there was no answering pressure. At length the 
«yes and mouth closed, and the heart ceased to 
beat. 

‘ How beautiful he looks,’ they whispered 
-one to another. 

When the king came to himself it was all 
very still— wonderfully and delightfully still, as 
he thought, wonderfully and delightfully dark. 
It was a strange unspeakable relief to him—he 
lay as if in heaven. The room was full of the scent 
-of flowers, and the cool night air came  pleasantly 
through an open window. A row of wax tapers 
‘burned with soft radiance at the foot of the 
bed on which he was lying, covered with a velvet 
pall, only his head and face exposed. Four or 
five men were keeping guard around him, but 
they had fallen fast asleep. 

So deep was the feeling of content which he 
experienced that he was loth to stir. Not till the 
great clock of the palace struck eleven, did he so 
much as move. Then he sat up with a light 
laugh. 

: He remembered how, when his mind was 
' failing bim, and he had rallied all his powers in 
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one last passionate appeal against the injustice 
which was taking him away from the world just 
when the world most needed him, he had heard 
& voice saying: ‘I will give thee yet one hour 
after death. If, in that time, thou canst find 
three that desire thy life, live !' 

This was his hour, his hour that he had 
snatched away from death. How much of it had 
he lost already ? He had been a good king ; he 
had worked night and day for his subjects ; he had 
nothing to fear, and he knew that it was very 
pleasant to live, how pleasant, he had never 
known before, for, to do him justice, be was not 
selfish ; it was his unfinished work that he grieved 
about when the decree went forth against him. 
Yet, as he passed out of the room where the 
watchers sat heavily sleeping, things were 
changed to him somehow. The burning sense 
of injustice was gone. Now that he came to 
think of it, he had done very little. True that 
it was his utmost, but there were many better 
men in the world, and the world was large, very 
large it seemed to him now. Everything had 
grown larger. He loved his country and his 
home as well as ever, but in the night it had 
seemed as if they must*perish with him, and now 
he knew that they were still uncbanged. 
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Outside the door he paused a moment, hesita- 
‘ting whither to go first. Not to the queen. The 
very thought of her grief unnerved him. He 
would not see her till he could once more clasp 
‘her in his arms, and bid her weep tears of joy 
only because he was come again. After all, he 
had but an hour to wait. Before the castle clock 
struck twelve, he would be back again in life, 
remembering these things only as a dream, He 
sighed a little to think of it. 

* All that to do over again some day, he 
said, as he recalled his last moments. 

Almost he turned again to the couch he had 
-0 lately left. 

* But I have never yet done anything through 
fear,' said the king. 

And he smiled as he thought of the terms of 
the compact. His city lay before him in the 
‘moonlight, 

* I could find three thousand as easily as 


three,’ he said. ‘ Are they not all my friends ? ' 


As he passed out of his gate, he saw a child 
„sitting on the steps, crying bitterly. 

‘ What is the matter, little one ? ' said the 
„sentinel on guard stopping a moment. - 

* Father and mother have gone to the castle,” 
ibecause the king's dead,' sobbed the child, ‘and 
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they've never come back again ; and I'm so tired 
and so hungry ! And I've had no supper, and my 
doll's broken. Oh ! I do wish the king were alive 
again | ' 

And she burst into a fresh storm of weeping. 
It amused the king not a little. 


* Bo this is the first of my subjects that wants 
me back |” he said. 


He had no child of his own. He would have 
liked to try and comfort the little maiden, but 
there were other calls upon him just then. He 
was on his way to the house of his great friend, 
the man whom he loved more than all others. A 
kind of malicious delight possessed him, as he 
pictured to himself the deep dejection he should 
find him in. 

' Poor Amyas ! ' he said. ‘I know what I 
should be feeling in his place. I am glad he was 
not taken. I could not have borne his loss.’ 


As he entered the courtyard of his friend's 
— house, lights were being carried to and fro, horses 
were being saddled, an air of bustle and excite- 
ment pervaded the place. Look where he might, 
he could not see the face he knew so well. He 
entered at the open door. His friend was not in 
the hall. Room after room he vainly traversed— 
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they were all empty. A sudden horror took him. 
Surely Amyas was not dead of grief ? 

He came at length to a small private apart- 
ment,in which they had spent many a happy, 
busy hour together ; but his friend was not here 
either, though, to judge by appearances, he could 
only just have left it. Books and papers were 
tumbled all about in strange confusion and bits 
of broken glass strewed the floor. 

A little picture was lying on the ground. The 
king picked it up, and recognised a miniature of 
himself, the frame of which had been broken in 
the fall. He let it drop again, as if it had burnt 
him, 'The fire was blazing brightly, and the 
fragments of a  half-destroyed letter lay, 
unconsumed as yet, in the fender. It wasin his 
own writing. He snatched it up, and saw it was 
the last he had written, containing the details of 
an elaborate scheme which ‚he had much at 
hearí. He had only just thrown it back into the 
flames when two people entered the roora, talking 
together, one a lady, the other a man, booted and 
spurred as though he came from a long distance. 

* Where is Amyas ? ' he asked. 

* Gone to proffer bis services to the new king, 
of course,” said the lady. ‘ We are, as you may 
think, in great anxiety. He has none of the 
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ridiculous notions of his predecessor, who, indeed, 
bated him cordially. The very favour Amyas has 
hitherto enjoyed will stand in his way at the new 
court. I only hope he may be in time to make 
his peace. He can, with truth, say that he 
utterly disapproved of the foolish reforms which 
his late master was bent on making. Of course, 
he was fond of him in a way ; but we must think 
of ourselves, you know. People in our position 
have no time for sentiment. He started almost 
immediately after the  king's death. . lam 
sending his retinue after him.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said the gentleman, whom the 
king now knew as one of his ambassadors. ‘I 
shall follow him at once. Between you and me, 
itis no bad thing for the country.  'That poor 
boy had no notion of statesmanship. He forced 
me to conclude a peace which would have been 
disastrous to all our best interests. Happily, we 
shall have war directly now. Promotions in the 
army would have been at a standstil if he had 
had his way.’ i 

The king did not stay to hear more. 

* I will go to my people,’ he said. ‘ They at 
least have no interest to make peace with my suc- 
cessor. He will but take from them what I 


gave.’ 
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He heard the clock strike the first quarter as - 
he went, He was, indeed, a very remarkable . 
king, for he knew his way to the poorest part of 
his dominions. He had been there before, often 
and often, unknown to any one ; and the misery 
which he had there beheld had stirred and steeled 
him to attempt what had never before been 
attempted, 

No one about the palace knew where he had 
caught the malignant fever which carried him off. 
He had a shrewd suspicion himself, and he went 
straight to that quarter. 

‘ Fevers won't hurt me now,’ he said laugh- 
ing. The houses were as wretched, the 
people looked as sickly and squalid as ever. They 
were standing about in knots in the streets, late 
though it was, talking together about him. His 
name wasin every mouth. The details of his 
illness, and the probable day of his funeral, seem- 
ed to interest them more than anything else. 

Five or six men were sitting drinking round 
a table in a disreputable-looking public-house, 
and he stopped to overhear their conversa- 
tion. 

* And a good riddance, too ! ' said one of them, 
whom he knew well. ‘ What's the use of a king 
as never spends a farthing more than he can 
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help ? It gives no impetus to trade, it don’t. 
The new fellow's a very different sort, We shall 
have fine doing soon.’ | 

‘Aye!’ struck in another, ‘a meddlesome, prig- 
gish short of chap, he was, always aworritting® us 
about clean houses, and such like. What right's 
he got to interfere, I'd like to know ? ' 

* Down with all kings ! says I,' put in a third ; 
‘but if we're to have 'em, let ‘em behave as 
such. I like a young fellow as isn't afraid of 
his missus, and knows port wine from sherry.' 

* Wanted to abolish capital punishment, he 
did !’ cried a fourth. ‘ Thought he'd get more 
work out of the poor fellows in prison, I suppose ? 
Depend on it, there's some reason like that at the 
bottom of it. We ain't so very particular about 
the lives of our subjects for nothing, we ain't ; ' an 
expression of opinion in which all the rest heartily 
concurred. The clock struck again as the king 
turned away ; he felt as if a storm of abuse from 
some one he had always hated would be & 
precious balm just then. He entered the state 
prison, and made for the condemned cell. Capital 
punishment was not abolished yet, and in this 
particular instance he had certainly felt glad of it. 

The cell was tenanted only by a little haggard-- 
looking man, who was writing busily, on his 
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‘knee. The king had only seen him once before, 
and looked at him curiously. 

Presently the gaoler entered, and with him the’ 
first councillor, a man whom his late master had 
greatly loved and esteemed. The convict looked 
up quickly. 

‘Tt was not to be till to-morrow,’ he said. 
‘Then, as if afraid he had betrayed some cowardice, 
* but I am ready at any moment. May I ask you 
to give this paper to my wife ? ' 

‘The king is dead,’ said the first councillor 
gravely. ‘ You are reprieved. His present majes- 
ty has other views. You will, in all probability, 
be set at large to-morrow,’ 

* Dead ? ' said the man with a stunned look. 

* Dead!’ said the first councillor, with the im- 
ipressiveness of a whole board. 

The man stood up, passing his hand across 
his brow. 

‘Sir,’ he said earnestly, ‘ I respected him. For 
all he was a king, he treated me like a gentleman. 
He, too, had a young wife. Poor fellow, I wish 
he were alive, again !' 

There were tears in the man's eyes as he 
‘spoke. 

The third quarter struck as the king left the 
prison. He felt  unutterably humiliated. The 
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pity of his foe was harder to bear than the scorn 
of his friends. He would rather have died a 
thousand deaths than owe his life to such a maa. 
And yet, because he was himself noble, he could 
not but rejoice to find nobility in another. He 
said to himself sternly that it was not worth 
what he had gone through. He reviewed his 
position in no very self-complucent mood. The 
affection he had so confidently relied upon was but 
8 dream. The people he was fain to work for 
were not ripe for their own improvement. A 
foolish little child, a generous enemy, these were 
his only friends. After all, was it worth while to 
live ? Had he not better get back quietly and sub- 
mit, making no further effort ? He had learned his 
lesson ; he could ‘ lie down in peace, and sleep, and 
take his rest.' The eternal powers had justified 
themselves. What matter though every man had 
proved a liar? The bitterness had passed away, 
and he seemed to see clearly. 

Thick clouds had gathered over the moon, 
and the cold struck through him. All at oncea 
sense of loneliness that cannot be described 
rushed over him, and his heart sank. Was there 
really no one who cared—no one? He would 
have givén anything at that moment for a look, 


t single word of real sympathy. He longed with 


sick longing for the assurance of love. 
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There were yet a few moments left. How 
had he borne to wait so long ? This, at least, he 
was sure of, and this was all the world to him. 
He began to find comfort and consolation in the 
thought ; he forgave—indeed he almost forgot—the 
rest. Yet he had fallen very low, for, as he stood 
at the door of his wife’s room, he hesitated 
whether to go in. What if this, too, were an 
illusion ? Had he not best go back before he knew ? 

‘But I have never yet done anything through 
fear,’ said the king. 

His wife was sitting by the fire alone, her face 
hidden, her long hair falling round her like a veil. 
At the first sight of her, a pang of self-reproach 
shot through him. How could he ever have 
doubted ? 

She was wearing a ring that he had given 
her—a ring she wore always, and the light sparkl- 
ed and flashed from the jewel. Except for this, 
there was nothing bright in the room. 

He ardently desired to comfort her. He 
wondered why all her ladies had left her. Surely 
one might have stayed with her on this first night 
of her bereavement ? She seemed to be lost in 
thought. If she would only speak, or call his 
name | But she was quite silent. 

A slight noise made the king start. A secret 
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door in the wall opened, the existence of which he 
had thought was known only to himself and his 
queen, and à man stood before her. 

She put her finger to her lips, as though to coun- 
sel silence, and then threw herself into his arms. 

* You have come,’ she said—'Oh, I am so 
glad | I had to hold his hand when he was dying. 
I was frightened sitting here by myself. I 
thought his ghost would come back, but he will 
never come back any more. We may be happy 
always now,’ and drawing the ring from her 
finger, she kissed it, weeping, and gave it to 
him. 

When midnight struck, the watchers wakened 
with a start, to find the king lying stark and stiff, 
as before, but a great change bad come over his 
countenance, 

* We must not let the queen see him again,’ 


they said. 
Mary Coleridge. 
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THE WHITE KNIGHT 
{From ‘‘ALICE THROUGH THE Lookinc GLASS.'") 


She thought she had never seen such a 
s&trange-looking soldier in all her life. 

He was dressed in tin armour, which seemed 
to fit him very badly, and he had a queer little 
deal box fastened across his shoulders upside- 
down, and with the lid hanging open. Alice 
looked at it with great curiosity, i 

' I see you're admiring my little box," the 
Knight said in a friendly tone. ‘‘ It’s my own 
invention—to keep clothes and sandwiches in. You: 
see I carry it upside-down, so that the rain can't 
get in.” 

' * But the things can get out," Alice gently 
remarked, ‘‘ Do you know the lid’s open ? "' 

** I didn’t know it," the Knight said, a shade 
of vexation passing over his face. ‘‘ Then all 
the things must have fallen out ! And the box is 
no use without them."’ He unfastened it as he 
spoke, and was just going to throw it into the 
bushes, when a sudden thought seemed to strike 
him, and he hung it carefully on a tree. ‘* Can 
you guess why I did that ? ” he said to Alice. 
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Alice shook her head. T 
. ** In hopes some bees may make a nest in it 
then I should get the honey.” 

** But you've got a bee-hive—or something like 
one—fastened to the saddle,” said Alice. 

'* Yes, it's a very good bee-hive," the Knight 
said in a discontented tone, ‘‘one of the best 
kind. But not a single bee has come near it yet. 
And the other thing is a mouse-trap. I suppose 
the mice keep the bees out—or the bees keep the 
mice out, I don’t know which.”’ 

' I was wondering what the mouse-trap was 


for," said Alice. ‘‘It isn’t very likely there 


would be amy mice on the horse's back.” 

. ** Not very likely, perhaps," said the Knight ; 
“ but, df they do come, I don't choose to have 
them running all about.” 

'* You see," he went on after a pause, ‘ it’s 
as well to be provided for everything. That’s the 
reason the horse has anklets round his feet.’’ 

‘ But what are they for ?'' Alice asked in a 
tone of great curiosity. 

'* To guard against the bites of sharks," the 
Knight replied. ‘‘ It’s an invention of my own. 
And now help me on. I'll go with you to the end 
of the wood—W hat's that dish for ? '' 

'* It's meant for plum-cake,’’ said Alice. 
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'* We'd better take it with us,'" the Knight 
said. '' It'll come in handy if we find any plum- 
cake. Help me to get it into this bag.''. 

This took a long time to manage, though 
Alice held the bag open very carefully, because 
the Knight was 80 very awkward in putting in the 
dish: the first two or three times that he tried 
he fell in himself instead. *'' It’s rather a tight 
fit, you see," he said, as they got it in at last ; 
“there are so many candlesticks in the bag." 
And he hung it to the saddle, which was already 
loaded with bunches of carrots, and fire-irons, 
and many other things. 

* I hope you've got your hair well fastened 
on ?” he continued as they set off. 

** Only in the usual way,'' Alice said smiling. 

* That’s hardly enough," he said anxiously. 
ʻ« You see the wind is so very strong here. It's 
as strong as soup.” 

** Have you invented a plan for keeping one's 
hair from being blown off ?'' Alice inquired. 

** Not yet,” said the Knight. ‘‘ But I've got 
a plan for keeping it from falling off.” 

* T should like to hear it very much.”’ 

** First you take an upright Stick," said the 
Knight. ‘ Then you make your hair creep up it, 
like a fruit-tree. Now the reason hair falls off is 
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because it hangs down—things never fall upwards, 
you know. It’s my own invention. You may 
try it if you like.” 

It didn’t sound a comfortable plan, Alice 
thought, and for a few minutes she walked on in 


silence, puzzling over the idea, and every now 
and then stopping to help the poor Knight, who 
certainly was not a good rider. , 


Whenever the horse stopped (which it did 
very often), he fell off in front ; and whenever it 
went on again (which it generally did rather 
suddenly), he fell off behind. Otherwise he kept 
on pretty well, except that he had a habit of now 
and then falling off sideways; and as he generally 


did this on the side on which Alice was walking, 


she soon found that it was the best plan not to 
walk quite close to the horse. 


** I'm afraid you've not had much practice in 
riding," she ventured to say, as she was helping 
him up from his fifth tumble. 


The Knight looked very much surprised, and 
a little offended at the remark. ‘‘ What makes 
you say that ?’’ he asked, as he scrambled back 
into the saddle, keeping hold of Alice's hair with 
one hand, to save himself from falling over on 
the other side. 
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** Because people don't fall off quite so often, 
when they've had much practice.” 

'I've had plenty of practice," the Knight 
said very gravely: '* plenty of practice ! "’ 

Alice could think of nothing better to say 
than, '* Indeed ? ” but she said it as heartily as she 
could. "They went on a little way in silence after 
this, the Knight with his eyes shut, muttering to 
himself, and Alice watching anxiously for the 
next tumble. 

“The great art of riding," the Knight 
suddenly began in a loud voice, waving his right 
arm as he spoke, ‘‘ is to keep—-—"' Here the sen- 
tence ended as suddenly as it had begun, as the 
Knight fell heavily on the top of his head exactly 
in the path where Alice was walking. She was 
quite frightened this time, and said in an anxious, 
tone, as she picked him up, ‘f I hope no bones are 
broken.”’ 

'* None to speak of," the Knight said, as if 
he didn't mind breaking two or three of them. 
“ The great art of riding, as I was saying, is— 
to keep your balance. Like this you know = 

He let go the bridle, and stretched out both 
his arms to show Alice what he meant, and this 
time he fell flat on his back, right under the 
horse's feet. 
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** Plenty of practice !’’ he went on repeating 
all the time that Alice was getting him on his 
feet again. *'* Plenty of practice ! ” 

'' It's too ridiculous ! '" cried Alice, getting 
quite out of patience. ‘‘ You ought to have a 
wooden horse on wheels, that you ought ! '' 

'* Does that kind go smoothly ?'"' the Knight 
asked ina tone of great interest, clasping his 
arms round the horse's neck as he spoke, just in 
time to save himself from tumbling off again. 

'* Much more smoothly than a live horse," 
Alice said, with a little scream of laughter, in 
spite of all she could do to prevent it. 

** I'll get one," the Knight said thoughtfully 
to himself. ‘‘ One or two—several.’’ 

There was a short silence after this ; then the 
Knight went on again. ''I'm a great hand at 
inventing things. Now, I dare say you noticed, 
the last time you picked me up that I was look- 
ing thoughtful ? '' 

‘“ You were a little grave,’’ said Alice. 

'* Well, just then I was inventing a new way 
of getting over a gate—would you like to hear 
it?" 

* Very much indeed,” Alice said politely. 

“ I'll tell you how I came to think of it," 
said the Knight. ‘‘ You see, I said to myself, 

16 
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* The only difficulty is with the fee£: the head is 
high enough already.' Now first I put my head 
on the top of the gate—then the head's high 
enough—then I stand on my head—then the feet 
are high enough, you see—then I'm over, you 
gee,” 

'** Yes, I suppose you'd be over when that was 
done,"' Alice said thoughtfully: ‘‘ but don't you 
think it would be rather hard ? '' 

'I haven't tried it yet," the Knight said, 
gravely: ‘‘so I can't tell for certain—but I'm 
afraid it would be a little hard.” 

He looked so vexed at the idea, that Alice 
changed the subject hastily. *'* What a curious 
helmet you've got !’’ she said cheerfully. ** Is 
that your invention too ? ” 

The Knight looked down proudly at his 
helmet, which hung from the saddle, ‘‘ Yes," he 
said, ** but I've invented a better one than that— 
like a sugar-loaf. When I used to wear it, if I 
fell off the horse, it always touched the ground 
directly. So I had a very little way to fall, you 
see—But there was the danger of falling into it, 
to be sure. ‘That happened to me once—and the 
worst of it was, before I could get out again, the 
other White Knight came and put it on. He 
thought it was his own helmet.” 


C^ wu» 
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The Knight looked so solemn about it that 
Alice did not dare to laugh. ‘‘ I’m afraid you 
must have hurt him," she said in a trembling 
voice, ‘‘ being on the top of his head,” 


** I had to kick him, of course," the Knight 
said, very seriously. '' And then he took the 
helmet off again—but it took hours and hours to 
get me out. I wasas fast as—as lightning, you 
know.” 

“ But that’s a different kind of fastness,” 
Alice objected. 


The Knight shook his head. ‘‘ It was all 
kinds of fastness with me, I can assure you !*™ he 
said. He raised his hands in some excitement as 
he said this, and instantly rolled out of the saddle, 
and fell headlong into a deep ditch. 

Alice ran to the side of the ditch to look for 
him, She was rather startled by the fall, as for 
some time he had kept on very well, and she was 
afraid that he really was hurt this time, How- 
ever, though she could see nothing but the sides 
of his feet, she was much relieved to hear that he 
was talking on in his usual tone. '*' All kinds of 
fastness,'" he repeated: ‘‘ but if was careless of 
him to put another man’s helmet on—with the 


inan in it, too.” 
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'* How can you go on talking so quietly, head 
downwards ? '' Alice asked, as she dragged him 
out by the feet, and laid him in a heap on the 
bank. 
The Knight looked surprised at the question. 
‘What does it matter where my body happens 
to be? ” he said. ‘‘ My mind goes on working all 
the same. In fact, the more head downwards I 
am, the more I keep inventing new things.” 


Lewis Carroll. 


To -” 











THE SELFISH GIANT 


Every afternoon, as they were coming from 
school, the children used to go and play in the 
Giant's garden. 

It was a large lovely garden, with soft green 
grass. Here and there over the grass stood beauti- 
ful flowers like stars, and there were twelve peach 
trees that in the spring-time broke out into deli- 
cate blossoms of pink and pearl, and in the 
autumn bore rich fruit. The birds sat on the 
trees and sang so sweetly that the children used 
to stop their games in order to listen to them. 
' How happy we are here’! ’’ they cried to each 
other. 

One day the Giant came back. He had been 
to visit his friend the Cornish ogre, and had 
stayed with him for seven years. After the seven 
years were over he had said all that he had to 
say, for his conversation was limited, and he 
determined to return to his own castle. When he 
arrived he saw the children playing in the 
garden. 

*" What are you doing here ?’” he cried in a 
very gruff voice, and the children ran away. 
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| '"* My own garden is my own garden,” said the 
Giant ; ' any one can understand that, and I will 
allow nobody to play in it but myself." So he 
built & high wall all round it, and put up & notice- 
board. 


TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


He was a very selfish Giant. 

The poor children had now nowhere to play. 
They tried to play on the road, but the road was 
very dusty and full of hard stones, and they did 
not like it. They used to wander round the high 
walls when their lessons were over, and talk about 
the beautiful garden inside. ''How happy we 
were there ! '' they said to each other. 

Then the Spring came, and all over the 
country there were little blossoms and little birds. 
Only in the garden of the Selfish Giant it was 
still winter. The birds did not care to sing in it 
as there were no children, and trees forgot to 
blossom. Once a beautiful flower put its head 
out from the grass, but when it saw the notice- 
board it was so sorry for the children tbat it 
slipped back into the ground again, and went off 
to sleep. The only people who were pleased were 
the Snow and the Frost. ‘‘ Spring has forgotten 
this garden,” they cried, ‘‘ so we will live bere all 
the year round." The Snow covered up the 
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grass with her great white cloak, and the Frost 
painted all the trees silver. Then they invited 
the North Wind to stay with them, and he came. 
He was wrapped in furs, and he roared all day 
about the garden, and blew the chimney-pots 
down. ‘‘ This is a delightful spot," he said, 
' we must ask the Hail on a visit." So the Hail 
came. Every day for three hours he rattled on 
the roof of the castle till he broke most of the 
slates, and then he ran round and round the 
garden-as fast as he could go. He was dressed in 
grey, and his breath was like ice. 

‘ I cannot understand why the Spring is so 
late in coming,'' said the Selfish Giant, as he sat 
at the window and looked out at his cold white 
garden ; '' I hope there will be a change in the 
weather.'' 

But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. 
The Autumn gave golden fruit to every garden, 
but to the Giant's garden she gave none. ‘‘ He 
is too selfish,” she said. So it was always winter 
there, and the North Wind and the Hail, and the 
Frost, and the Snow danced about through the 
trees. 

One morning the Giant was lying awake in 
bed when he beard some lovely music. It sound- 
ed so sweet to his ears that he thought it must be 
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the King's musicians passing by. It was really 
only a little linnet singing outside his window, but 
it was so long since he had heard a bird sing in 
his garden that it seemed to him to be the most 
beautiful music in the world. Then the Hail 
stopped dancing over his head, and the North 
Wind ceased roaring, and a delicious perfume 
came to him through the open casement. ‘ I 
believe the Spring has come at last,’’ said the 
Giant ; and he jumped out of bed and looked 
out. 

What did he see? s» 

He saw a most wonderful sight. Through a 
little hole in the wall the chiidren had crept in, 
and they were sitting in the branches of the trees. - 
In every tree that he could see there was a little 
child. And the trees were so glad to have the 
children back agair that they had covered them- 
selves with blossoms, and were waving their arms 
gently above the children’s heads. The birds 
were flying about and twittering with delight, and 
the flowers were looking up through the green grass ~ 
and laughing. It was a lovely scene, only in one 
corner it was still winter. It was the farthest 
corner of the garden, and in it was standing a little 
boy. He was so small that he could not reach up 
to the branches of the tree, and he was wandering 
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all round it, crying bitterly. The poor tree was 
still quite covered with frost and snow, and the 


" North Wind was blowing and roaring above it. 


2 


" Climb up ! little boy," said the Tree, and it 
bent its branches down as low as it could ; but 
the boy was too tiny. 

And:the Giant's heart melted as he looked 
out. ** How selfish I have been ! '' he said ; ‘‘now 
I know why the Spring would not come here. I 
will put that poor little boy on the top of the tree, 
and then I will knock down the wall, and my 


garden shall be the children's playground for ever 


and ever.'* "He was really very sorry for what he 


_had done, . 


So he ‘crept downstairs and opened the front 
door quite softly, and went out into the garden. 
But when the children saw him they were so 
frightened that they all ran away, and the garden 
became winter again. Only the little boy did not 
run, for his eyes were so full of tearsthat he did not 
see the Giant coming. And the Giant stole up 
behind him and took him gently in his hand, and 
put him up into the tree. And the tree broke 
at once into blossom, and the birds came and sang 
onit, and the little boy stretched out his two 
arms and flung them round the Giant's neck, and 
kissed him, And the other children, when they 
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saw that the Giant was not wicked any longer, 
came running back, and with them came the 
Spring. ‘‘ It is your garden now, little children," 
said the Giant, and he took a great axe and knock- 
ed down the wall. And when the people were 
going to market at twelve o'clock they found the 
Giant playing with the children in the most 
beautiful garden they had ever seen. 

All day long they played, and in the evening 
they came to the Giant to bid him good-bye. 

“ But where is your little companion ?'' he 
said ; '' the boy I put into the tree." The Giant 
loved him the best because he had kissed him. 

'* We don't know). answered the children ; 
'* he has gone away.’ 

'* You must tell him to be sure and come to- 
morrow,'' said the Giant. But the children said 
that they did not know where he lived, and had 
never seen him before ; and the Giant felt very 
sad. 

Every afternoon, when school was over, the 
children came and played with the Giant. But 
the little boy whom the Giant loved was never 
seen again. The Giant was very kind to all the 
children, yet he longed for his first little friend, 
and often spoke of him. ‘‘ How I would like to 
see him !”’ he used to say. 
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Years went over, and the Giant grew very 
old and feeble. He could not play about any 
more, so he sat in a huge armchair, and watched 
the children at their games, and admired his 
garden. ‘‘ I have many beautiful flowers," he 
said ; ‘f but the children are the most beautiful 
flowers of all.” 

One winter morning he looked out of his 
window as he was dressing. He did not hate 
the Winter now, for he knew that it was merely 
the Spring asleep and that the flowers were rest- 
ing. 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder and 
looked and looked. It certainly was a maryellous 
sight. In the farthest corner of the garden was 
a tree quite covered with lovely white blossoms, 
Its branches were all golden, and silver fruit hung 
down from them, and underneath it stood the 
little boy he bad loved. 

Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and 
out into the garden. He hastened across the 
grass, and came near to the child. And when he 
came quite close his face grew red with anger, and 
he said, ‘‘ Who hath dared to wound thee ? ° For 
on the palms of the child’s hands were the prints 
of two nails, and the prints of two nails were no 
the little feet. 
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'* Who hath dared to wound thee ? '' cried the 
Giant ; ““ tell me, that T may take my big sword 
and slay him.” 

'* Nay !"' answered the child ; “ but these are 
the wounds of Love.” 

“Who art thou ?'' said the Giant, and a 
strange awe fell on him, and.he knelt before the 
little child. | 

And the child smiled on the Giant, and said 
to him, ** You let me play once in your garden, 
to-day you shall come with me to my garden, 
which is Paradise.” 

And when the children ran in that afternoon, 
they found the Giant lying dead under the tree, 
all covered with white blossoms. 


< Oscar Wilde. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE EARTH 


It may seem, at first, hardly possible that man 
should ever know anything about the earth's 
interior. Think what a huge ball this globe of 
“ours is, and how, in living and moving over its 
surface, we are merely like flies walking over a 
great hill. All that can be seen from the top of 
the highest mountain to the bottonr of the deepest 
mine is not more, in comparison with the size of 
the whole earth, than the thickness of the mere 
varnish on the outside of a school-globe, 

And yet a good deal may be learnt as to what 
takes place within the earth. Here and there, in 
different countries, there are places where com- 
munication "existe between the interior and the 
surface ; and itis from such places that much of 
our information on this subject is derived. Vol- 
canoes or Burning-mountains are among the most 
important of these channels of communication. 

Suppose you were to visif one of these volca- 


~ noes just before what is called an ‘‘eruption.’’ 


From the distance it appears as a conical mountain 
with its top cut off. From this truncated summit 
white cloud rises, but not quite such a cloud as 
may be seen on an ordinary hill-top. For after 
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watching it a little time, you would notice that 
it rises out of the top of the mountain, even 
when the sky is cloudless. Ascending from the 
vegetation of the ower grounds, you would find 
that the slopes consist partly of loose stones 
and ashes, partly. of rough black sheets of 
rock, like the slags öf an iron furnace. Nearer 
the top the ground feels hot, and puffs of steam, 
together with stifling vapours, come out of it here 
and there. At last when the summit is reached, 
what seemed from below to be a evel top is seen 
to be in reality a great basin, with steep walls 
descending into the depths of -the mountain. 
Screening your face as well as possible from the 
hot gases which would almost choke you, you 
might creep to the edge of this basin and look 
down into it. Far below, at the base of the 
rough red and yellow cliffs which form its sides, 
lies a pool of some liquid glowing with & white 
heat, though covered for the most part with a 
black crust like that seen on the outside of the 
mountain during the ascent. From this fiery pool 
jets of the red-hot liquid are jerked out every now 
and then, and harden into stone as they are cooled 
in the air. Showers of stones and dust are shot 
- forth and fall back again into the caldron or down 
the outside of the mountain. Clonds of steam 
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ascend from the same source to form the uprising 
cloud which is seen from a great distance, hang- 
ing over the mountain-top. . i 

The caldron-shaped. hollow on the summit of 
the mountain is called the Crater. The intensely 
heated liquid in the sputtering boiling pool at its 
bottom is meltéd rock or Lava. The fragmentary 
materials—ashes, dust, cinders, and stones—are 
torn from liquid. lava or from the hardened sides 
and bottom of the crater by the violence of the 
explosions. with which. the -gases and steam 
escape. i 

The hot air and steam, and the melted mass at 
the bottom of.the crater, show that there must be 
some source of intense heat underneath. And, as 
in. the case of the well-known volcanoes, Etna 
and Vesuvius, this heat has been coming out for 
hundreds or even thousands of years without 
sensible diminution. 
But it is when the volcano appears in active 


eruption that the power of this underground heat. 


shows itself most markedly. For a day or two 


beforehand the ground around the mountain . 


trembles. At length, in a series of violent ex- 
‘Josions, the heart of the volcano is torn open, 
and perhaps its upper part is blown into the air. 
Huge clouds of steam roll away up for thousands 
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of feet into the air, mingled with fine dust and 
red-hot stones. The heavier stones fall back 
again into the crater, or on the outer slopes of 
the mountain, but the finer ashes come out in 
such quantity as sometimes to spread over the 
sky and make noonday as dark as midnight for 
many miles round. These ashes or dust partly 
settle down over the surrounding country as a 
thick covering and partly are carried away into 
other regions by upper currents of the atmos- 
phere. Streams of molten lava run down the 
outside of the mountain, and descend even to 
the gardens and houses at the base, burning up 
or overflowing whatever lies in their path. This 
state of matters continues for days or weeks, 
until the volcano exhausts itself, and then a time 
of comparative quiet comes when only steam, hot 
vapours, and gases are given off. 

About 1,800 years ago there was a mountain 
near Naples shaped like a volcano, and witha 
large crater covered with brushwood. No one had 
ever seen any steam, or ashes, or lava come from 
it, and the people did not imagine it to be a vol- 
cano, like some other mountains in that part of 
Europe. They had built villages and towns 
around its base, and their district, from its beauty 
and soft climate, used to attract wealthy Romans 
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to build villas there. But at last, after hardly 
any warning, the whole of the higher part of the 
mountain was blown into the air with terrific ex- 
plosions. Such showers of fine ashes fell for miles 
around that the day was as dark as midnight. 
Day and night, the ashes and stones descended 
on the surrounding country ; many of the in- 
habitants were killed, either by stones falling on 
them, or from suffocation by the dust. When at 
last the eruption ceased, the district, which had 
before drawn visitors from all parts of the Old 
World, was found to be & mere desert of gray 
dust and stones. Towns and villages, vineyards 
and gardens, were all buried. Of the towns, the 
two most noted, called Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
so completely disappeared that, although important 
places at the time, their very sites were forgotten, 
and only by. accident, after the „apso of some 
. fifteen hundred | years, were they "discovered, - Ex- 
cavations have since íhat time béen carried on, 
the hardened volcanic. accumulations: have been 
partially "removed from. ‘the two old towns, and 
one can now walk through - the streets of Pompeii 
Again, with “their ‘roofless - ‘dwelling-houses and 
shops, theatres” and temples, and mark on the 
causeway the: deep ruts worn by the carriage 
wheels of the Vise wot fone cAgtiteak centuries ago. 
17 | 
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Beyond the walls ofthe now silent city rises 
Mount Vesuvius, with its smoking crater, cover- 
ing one-half of the old mountain which was 
blown up when Pompeii disappeared. 

Volcanoes, then, mark the position of some of 
the holes or orifices, whereby heated -materials 
from the inside of the earth are thrown up to - 
the surface. They occur in all quarters of the 
globe. In Europe, besides Mount Vesuvius, which 
has been more or less active since its great erup- 
tion in the first century, . Etna, Stromboli, Santo- 
rin, and other smaller volcanoes, occur in the 
basin of the Mediterranean ; while far to the north- 
west, active volcanoes rise amid the snows and 
glaciers of Iceland. In South America a chain of 
huge volcanoes stretches down the range of the 
Andes, that rise near the western margin of the 
continent. In Asia, volcanoes are thickly group- 
ed together in Java and surrounding islands, 
where in August 1883 there occurred at the island 
of Krakatoa the most stupendous volcanic erup- 
“tion of recent times. From that district a line of 
active volcanoes stretches through: Japan and the 
Aleutian Isles to the extremity of North America. 
Tracing this distribution upon the map, we ob- 
serve that the Pacific Ocean. is girdled round 
' with volcanoes. 
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Since these openings into the interior of the 
earth are so numerous over the surface, it has 
been inferred that the interior is intensely hot. 
But other proofs of this internal heat may be 
gathered. In many countries hót springs rise to 
the surface. In some volcanic districts hot water 
and steam gush out at intervals with great force 
into the air fora height of a hundred feet or 
more. Even in England, which is a long way 
from any active volcano, the water of the wells 
of Bath is quite warm (120° Fahr.) It is 
known, too, that in all countries the heat increases 
as we descend into the earth. ‘The deeper a mine 
the warmer are the rocks and air at its bottom. 
If the heat continues to increase in the same pro- 
portion, the rocks must be red-hot at no great 
distance beneath us. ‘The conclusion has, there- 
fore, been drawn that this globe on which we live 
has a comparatively thin, cool outer shell or 
crust, within which the interior is intensely hot. 

The explosions of a volcano shake the ground, 
sometimes with great violence. But the solid 
earth is affected by movements even remote from 
any volcano. Very delicate instruments have 
revealed that though the ground beneath us seems 
to be perfectly steady, it is continually affected 


| by slight tremors. When the movement becomes 
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strong enough to be quite perceptible it is called 
an Harthquake, which may vary from a feeble, 
hardly sensible trembling of the ground up to 
a violent concussion, whereby the ground is con- 
vulsed and even rent open, trees, rocks, and 
buildings are thrown down, and sometimes 
thousands of people are killed. Earthquakes are 
more particularly frequent and destructive in 
mountainous regions, along ocean borders, and 
around active volcanoes. 

Though earthquakes may destroy much life 
and property, they do not permanently alter the 
face of the globe so much as another kind of 
earth-movement of a much slower and less start- 
ling nature. Some parts of the land are slowly 
rising. When this upheaval takes place in 
maritime tracts, rocks that used always to be 
covered by the tides come to lie wholly beyond 
their limits ; while others, once never to be seen 
at all, begin one by one to show their heads 
above water. On the other hand, some regions 
are slowly sinking; piers, sea-walls, and other 
old landmarks on the beach, are one after another 
enveloped by the sea as it encroaches farther and 
higher on the land. 

Even at the present day, therefore, we know 
that one result of the movement of the outer part - 
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or crust of the earth is to raise some regions 
above the level of the sea, and to increase the 
height of others that are already dry land. Re- 
flecting on this process, we soon perceive that 
it must be by such elevations that dry land conti- 
nues upon the face of the earth. If rain and 
frost, rivers, glaciers, and the sea, were continually 
and without check to wear down the surface of 
the land, that surface would necessarily in the 
end disappear, and indeed must have disappeared 
long ago. But, onthe one hand, owing to the 
pushing out of some parts of the earth’s surface 
from within, portions of the land are raised to 
a higher level, while parts of the bed of the 
sea are actually upheaved so as to form land. 
On the other hand, certain larger tracts, more 
particularly of the ocean-floor sink inward; the 
ocean-basins are thus deepened, and in some 
measure the level of the sea is thereby lowered. 
This kind of oscillation has happened many 
times in all quarters of the globe. Most of our 
hills and valleys are formed of rocks which were 
originally laid down on the bottom of the sea, 
and have been subsequently raised into land. In 
almost every country proofs may be found that the 
land has repeatedly been submerged and re-elevated. 


Sir Archibald Geikie. 





MY FRIEND JACK” 


My friend Jack is a retriever—very black, 
very curly, perfect in shape, but just a retriever ; 
and he is really not my friend, onfy he thinks he 
is, which comes to the same thing. So convinced 
is he that I am his guide, protector, and true 
master, that if I were to give him a downright 
scolding or even a thrashing he would think it 
was all right and go on just the same. His way 
of going on is to make a companion of me whether 
I want him or not. Ido no want him, but his 
idea is that I want him very much. I bitterly 
blame myself for having made the first advances, 
although nothing came of it except that be 
growled. I met him in a Cornish village ina 
house where I stayed. There was a nice kennel 
there, painted green, with a bed of clean straw 
and an empty plate which had contained his 
dinner, but on peeping in I saw no dog. Next 
day it was the same, and the next, and the day 
after that ; then I inquired about it—Was there 
a dog in that house or not ? Oh, yes, certainly 


* By kind permission of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
London. 
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there was : Jack, but a very independent sort of 
dog. On most days he looked in, ate his dinner 
and had a nap on bis straw, but he was not what 
you would call a home-keeping dog. 

One day I found him in, and after we had 
looked for about a minute at each other, I squat- 
ting before the kennel, he with chin on paws 
pretending to be looking through me at something 
beyond, l addressed a few kind words to him, 
which he received with the before-mentioned 
growl. I pronounced him a surly brute and went 
away. It was growl for growl. Nevertheless I 
was well pleased at having escaped the conse- 
quences which might have resulted from my 
ngos in speaking kindly to him. Iam 
nota ''doggy '" person nor even a canophilist.* 
The purely parasitic or degenerate pet dog moves 
me to compassion, but the natural vigorous out- 
door dog I fear and avoid because we are not in 
harmony ; consequently I suffer and am a loser 
when he forces his company on me. The outdoor 
world I live in is not the one to which a man 
goes for a constitutional, with a dog to save him 
from feeling lonely, or, if he has a gun, with a 
dog to help him kill something. It is a world 


* Canophilist—Dog-lover; the correct form would be cyno- 
philiat, 
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which has sound in it, distant cries and penetra- 
tive calls, and low mysterious notes, as of insects 
and corncrakes, and frogs chirping and of grass- 
hopper warblers—sounds like wind in the dry 
sedges. And there are also sweet and beautiful 
songs ; but it is a very quiet world where crea- 
tures move about subtly, on wings, on polished 
scales, on softly padded -feet—rabbits, foxes, 
stoats, weasels, and voles and birds and lizards- 
and adders and slow-worms, also beetles and 
dragon-flies. Many are at enmity with each 
other, but on account of their quietude there is 
no disturbance, no outcry and rushing into hiding. 
And having acquired this habit from them I am 
able to see and be with them. The sitting bird, 
the frolicking rabbit, the basking adder—they are 
as little disturbed at my presence as the butterfly 
that drops down close to my feet to sun his wings 
on a leaf or frond and makes me hold my breath 
‘at the sight of his divine colour, as if he had just 
fluttered down from some brighter realm in the 
sky. Think of a dog in this world, intoxicated 
with the odours of so many wild creatures, dash- 
ing and splashing through bogs and bushes ! It is 
ten times worse than a bull ina china-shop. The 
bull can but smash a lot of objects made of baked 
clay ; the dog introduces a mad panic in a world 
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ofliving intelligent beings, a fairy realm of ex- 
quisite beauty. They scuttle away and vanish 
into hiding as if a deadly wind had blown over 
the earth and swept them out of existence. Only 
the birds remain—they can fly and do not fear 
for their own lives, but are in a state of intense 
anxiety about their eggs and young among the 
bushes which he is dashing through or exploring. 

I bad good reason, then, to congratulate 
myself on Jack’s surly behaviour on our first 
meeting. Then, a few days later, a curious thing 
happened. Jack was discovered one morning in 
his kennel, and when spoken to came or rather 
dragged himself out, a most pitiable object. He 
was horribly bruised and sore all over; his bones 
appeared to be all broken ; he was limp and could 
hardly get on his feet, and in that miserable 
condition he continued for some three days. 

At first we thought he hed been in a big 
fight—he was inclined that way, his master said— 
but we could discover no tooth marks or lacera- 
tions, nothing but bruises. Perhaps, we said, he 
had fallen into the hands of some cruel person in 
one of the distant moorland farms, who had tied 
him up, then thrashed him with a big stick, and 
finally turned him loose to die on the moor or 
crawl home if he could. His master looked so 
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black at this that we said no more about it. But 
Jack was & wonderfully tough dog, all gristle I 
think, and after the three days of lying there like 
& dead dog he quickly recovered, though I'm 
quite sure that if his injuries had been distri- 
‘buted among any half-dozen pampered or pet dogs 
it would have killed them all. A morning came 
when the kennel was empty: Jack was not dead— 
the was well again, and, as usual, out. 

Just then I was absent for a week or ten days, 
‘then, back again, I went out one fine morning 
for & long day's ramble along the coast. A 
mile or so from home, happening to glance back 
I caught sight of a black dog's face among the 
bushes thirty or forty yards away gazing earnestly 
at me. It was Jack, of course, nothing but 
his head visible in an opening among the bushes— 
a black head which looked as if carved in ebony, 
in a wonderful setting of shining yellow furze 
blossoms. The beauty and singularity of the 
sight made it impossible for me to be angry with 
him, though there’s nothing à man more resents 
than being shadowed, or secretly followed and 
spied upon, even by a dog ; so, without considering 
what I was letting myself in for, I cried out ‘‘ Jack,” 
and instantly he bounded out and came to my side, 
then flew on ahead, well pleased to lead the way. 
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“I must suffer him this time," I said re- 
signedly, and went on, he always abead acting as 
my scout and hunter—self-appointed, of course, 
butas I had not ordered him back in trumpet 
tones and hurled a rock at him to enforce the 
command, he took it tbat he was appointed by 
ane. He certainly made the most of his position ; 
no one could say that he was lacking in zeal. He 
scoured the country to the right and left and 
far in advance of me, crashing through furze 
thickets and plashing across bogs and streams, 
spreading terror where he went and leaving 
nothing for me to look at. So it went on until 
after one o'clock, when, tired and hungry, I was 
glad to go down into a small fishing cove to get 
some dinner in a cottage I knew, Jack threw him- 
self down on the floor and shared my meal, then 
made friends with the fisherman's wife and 
got a second meal of saffron cake which, being 
a Cornish dog, he thoroughly enjoyed, 

The second half of the day was very much 
like the first, altogether a blank day for me, 
although a very full one for Jack, who had filled 
a vast number of wild creatures with terror, 
furiously bunted a hundred or more, and suc- 
ceeded in killing two or three. 

Jack was impossible, and would never be 
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allowed to follow me again. So I sternly said’ 
and so I thought, but when the time came and 
I found him waiting for me, his brown eyes. 
bright with joyful anticipation, I could not scowl 
at him and thunder out No! I could not help. 
putting myself in his place. For here he was, 
a dog of boundless energy who must exercise his 
powers or be miserable, with nothing in the village 
for him except to witness the not very exciting 
activities of others; and that, I discovered, had: 
been his life. He was mad to do something, 
and because there was nothing for him to do, his 
time was mostly spent in going about the village to- 
keep an eye on the movements of the people, 
especially of those who did the work, always- 
with the hope that his services might be required 
in some way by some one. He was grateful for 
the smallest crumbs, so to speak. House-work 
and work about the house—milking, feeding 
the pigs, and. so on—did not interest him, nor 
would he attend the labourers in the fields. 
Harvest-time would make a difference; now 
it was ploughing, sowing, and hoeing with 
nothing for Jack. But he was always down at 
the fishing cove to see the boats go out or come in 
and join in the excitement when there was a good! 
catch. It was still better when the boat went. 
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"with provisions to the light-house, or to relieve 
the keeper, for then Jack would go too, and if 
they would not have him he would plunge into 
the waves and swim after it until the sails were 
hoisted and it flew like a great gull from him 
and he was compelled to swim back to land. 
If there was nothing else to do he would go to 
the stone quarry and keep the quarrymen com- 
pany, sharing their dinner and hunting away 
the cows and donkeys that came too near. Then 
at six o'clock he would turn up at the cricket- 
field, when a few young enthusiasts would always 
attend to practise after working hours. 

Living this way Jack was, of course, known 
to everybody—as well known as the burly parson, 
the tall policeman, and the lazy girl who acted 
as postman and strolled about the parish once 
a day delivering the letters. When Jack trotted 
down the village street he received as many 
greetings as any human _ inhabitant—*‘ Hullo, 
Jack !’’ or “ Morning, Jack," or ‘‘ Where be 
going, Jack ?”’ 

But all this variety, and all he could do to fit 
himself into and be a part of the village life 
and fill up his time, did not satisfy him. Happi- 
mess for Jack was out on the moor—its lonely 
«wet thorny places, pregnant with fascinating 
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scents, not of flowers and odorous herbs, but 
of alert, warmblooded, and swift-footed creatures. 
And I was going there—would I, could I, be so 
heartless as to refuse to take him ? 

You see that Jack, being a dog, could not 
go there alone. He was a social being, by in- 
stinct as well as training, dependent on others, or 
on the one who was his head and master. His 
buman master, or the man who took him out 
and spoke to him in a tone of authority, represent- 
ed the head of the pack—the leading dog for the 
time being, albeit a dog that walked on his hind- 
legs and spoke a bow-wow dialect of his own. 

I thought of all this and of many things 
besides. The dog, I remembered, was taken by 
man out of his own world and thrust into one: 
where he can never adapt himself perfectly to the 
conditions, and it was consequently nothing 
more than simple justice on my part to do what 
T could to satisfy his desire, even at some cost 
to myself. But while I was revolving the matter 
in my mind, feeling rather unhappy about it, 
Jack was quite happy, since he had nothing to 
revolve. For him it was all settled and done 
with. Having taken him out once, 1 must go on 
taking him out always. Our two lives, hitherto 
running apart—his in the village, where he 
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occupied himself with uncongenial affairs, mine on. 
the moor, where, having but two legs to run on, 
I could catch no rabbits—were now united in. 
one current to our mutual advantage. His habits 
were altered to suit the new life. He stayed in. 
now so as not to lose me when I went for a walk, 
and when returning, instead of going back to his- 
kennel, he followed me in and threw himself 
down, all wet, on the rug before the fire. His 
master and mistress came in and stared in. 
astonishment. It was against the rules of the. 
house | ‘They ordered him out, and he looked 
at them without moving. Then they spoke- 
again very sharply indeed, and he growled a. 
low buzzing growl without lifting his chin from 
his paws, and they had to leave him! He had. 
transferred his allegiance to a new master and 
head of the pack. He was under my protection. 
and felt quite safe: if I had taken any part in 
that scene it would have been to order those two 
persons who had once lorded it over him out of- 
the room ! 

I didn't really mind his throwing over his. 
master and taking possession of the rug in my 
sitting-room, but I certainly did very keenly 
resent his behaviour towards the birds every 
morning at breakfast-time. It was my chief. 
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pleasure to feed them during the bad weather, 
and it was often a difficult task even before Jack 
-ame on the scene to mix himself in my affairs. 
The Land's End is, I believe, the windiest place 
in the world, and when I opened the window 
and threw the scraps out, the wind would catch 
and whirl them away like so many feathers over 
the garden wall, and I could not see what became 
of them. It was necessary to go out by the 
kitchen door at the back (the front door facing 
the sea being impossible) and scatter the food 
on the lawn, and then go in to watch the result 
from behind the window. The blackbirds and 
thrushes would wait for a lull to fly in over the 
wall, while the daws would hover overhead and 
sometimes succeed in dropping down and seizing 
a crust, but often enough when descending they 
would be caught and whirled away by the blast. 
"The poor magpies found their long tails very 
much against them in the scramble, and it was 
even worse with the pied wagtail. He would 
go straight for the bread and get whirled and 
tossed about the smooth lawn like a toy bird 
made of feathers, his tail blown over his head. 
lt was bad enough, and then Jack, curious 
about these visits to the lawn, came to. investi- 
gate and, finding the scraps, proceeded to eat 
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them all up; I tried to make him understand 
‘better by feeding him before I fed the birds ; 
then by scolding and even hitting him, but he 
would not see it ; he knew better than I did ; he 
"wasn't hungry and he didn't want bread, but 
he would eat it all the same, every scrap of it, 
just to prevent it from being wasted. Jack was 
doubtless both vexed and amused at my simpli- 
city in thinking that all this food which I put 
on the lawn would remain there undevoured by 
those useless creatures the birds until it was 
"wanted. 

Even this I forgave him, for I saw that he had 
not understood that with his dog mind he could 
not understand me. I also remembered the words 
of a wise old Cornish writer with regard to the 
mind of the lower animals: ‘‘ But their faculties 
-of mind are no less proportioned to their state of 
-subjection than the shape and properties of their 
‘bodies. They have knowledge peculiar to their 
‘several spheres and sufficient for the under-part 
they have to act.” 

Let me be free from the delusion that it is 
possible to raise them above this level or in other 
words, to add an inch to their mental stature. 
| have nothing to forgive Jack after all. And 
so in spite of everything Jack was suffered at 

18 . 
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home and accompanied me again and again in 
my walks abroad ; and there were more blank 
days, or if not altogether blank, seeing that there 
was Jack himself to be observed and thought 
about, they were not the kind of days I had counted 
on having. My only consolation was that Jack 
failed to capture more than one out of every 
hundred, or perhaps five hundred, of the crea- 
tures he hunted, and that I was even able to save 
a few of these. But I could not help admiring 
his tremendous energy and courage, especially 
in cliff-climbing when we visited the headlands 
—those stupendous masses and lofty piles of 
granite which rise like castles built by giants of 
old. He would almost make me tremble for his 
life when, after climbing on to some projecting 
rock, he would go to the extreme end and 
look down over it as if it pleased him to 
watch the big waves break in foam on the 
black rocks a couple of hundred feet below. But 
it was not the big green waves or any sight in 
nature that drew him—he sniffed and sniffed and 
wriggled and twisted his black nose, and raised 
and depressed his ears as he sniffed, and was. 
excited solely because the upward currents of air 
brought him tidings of living creatures that 
lurked in the rocks below—badger and fox and 
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rabbit. One day when quitting one of these 
places, on looking up I spied Jack standing on 
the summit of a precipice about seventy-five feet 
high. Jack saw me and waved his tail, and then 
started to come straight down to me | From the 
top & faint rabbit track was visible winding 
downwards to within twenty-four feet of the 
ground ; the rest was a sheer wall of rock. Down 
he dashed, faster and faster as he got to where 
the track ended, and then losing his footing he 
fell swiftly to the earth, but luckily dropped on 
a deep spongy turf and was not hurt. After 
witnessing this rečkless act I knew how he had 
come by those frightful bruises on a former 
occasion. He had doubtless fallen a long way 
down a cliff and had been almost crushed on the 
stones. But the lesson was lost on Jack ; he 
would have it that where rabbits and foxes went 
he could go | 

After all, the chief pleasure those blank bad 
days had for me was the thought that Jack was 
as happy as he could well be. But it was not 
enough to satisfy me, and by and by it came into 
my mind that [ had been long enough at that 
place. It was hard to leave Jack, who had put 
himself so entirely in my hands, and trusted me 
so implicitly, But the weather was keeping very 
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bad: was there ever known such a June as this 
of 1907 ? So wet and windy and cold ! Then, 
too, the bloom had gone from the furze. It was, 
I remembered, to witness this chief loveliness 
that I came. Looking on the wide moor and far 
off boulder-strewn hills and seeing how rusty the 
bushes were, I quoted: 


The bloom has gone, and with the bloom go I * 


and early in the morning, with al! my belongings 
on my back, I stole softly forth, glancing appre- 
hensively in the direction of the kennel, and out 
on to the windy road. It was painful to me to 
have to decamp in this way ; it made me think 
meanly of myself ; but if Jack could read this and 
could speak his mind, I think he would acknow 
ledge that my way of bringing the connection to 
an end was best for both of us. I was not the 
person, or dog on two legs, he had taken me for, 
one with a proper desire to kill things: I only 
acted according to my poor lights. Nothing, then, 
remains to be said except that one word which it 
was not convenient to speak on the windy morning 
of my departure—Good-bye, Jack. 

W. H. Hudson. 





* The bloom is gone, etc. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, Thyrsis, xxix. 
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As the train came to a standstill and he 
alighted from his carriage, John Mansbridge was 
amazed at the steadiness of his nerves. It was 
long since he had felt so calm and serene.  Per- 
haps it was because he had reached a definite 
decision, after weeks of agonized doubt and fear. 
And yet his decision was not absolutely definite. 
He did not intend his visit to end in his cousin's 
murder if there was any hitch, however slight, 
in his careful yet simple plan. 

In accordance with the plan, he engaged the 
ticket-collector in conversation about a mythical 
parcel which he pretended to have left on the 
platform on the occasion of his last visit, nearly 
a month ago. Naturally, he could get no news of 
it, but time enough was occupied to make him 
leave the station a clear five minutes after the 
few other passengers who had left the train at 
Gorse Hill had departed into the night. 

‘By Jove!’ he said to the ticket-collector, 
looking up at the station clock,‘ is it as late as 
that ? My cousin, Mr. Felix Mansbridge, will be 
wondering what has become of me, and it will 
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take me a good three-quarters of an hour to walk 
to his house.’ 

* All of that, sir, on a night like this,' said 
the ticket-collector, and bade him a good night 
which was the more cordial for the shilling which 
was slipped into his hand. 

John Mansbridge stepped briskly out of the 
station and down the country road towards the 
village. So far, so good. Hehad clearly estab- 
lished two facts : to wit, the time when he had 
left the station, and his intention to make his 
way on foot to his cousin's house. 

He walked rapidly to the village and stopped 
at the * Four Feathers' to repeat his inquiry about 
his parcel—there was just a chance, he suggested, 
that he had left it there. Again he was at pains 
to establish the time of his visit ; it was just on 
closing time, so he made his drink a short one. 
To himself he reflected that the whisky would 
put just the right edge on his judgment. 

Then he went on his way, and at the far end of 
the village called a cheerful good night to the police- 
man on duty there. He smiled in the darkness to 
reflect that the police system was an integral 
part of his plan. In something under an hour's 
time the constable would be relieved, and his relief 
came down the lonely hill past Felix's house. 
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He walked on steadily, treading rather heavily 
to ensure that the policeman heard him, until he 
had turned the next corner. Then he took to his 
heels along the grass at the edge of the road, 
climbed a gate on the left, and doubled along a 
cart-track which led back to the other side of the 
village. He did not follow it to its end, but 
turned off across a smooth meadow and found 
his way without difficulty to a tumble-down shed. 
He pulled the door open and, drawing an electric 
torch from his pocket, flashed it on the interior 
before entering. He gave an involuntary sigh 
of  satisfaction—the dust was undisturbed 
since his last visit ; it seemed safe to 
assume that the presence of the bicycle had not 
been noticed. 

He had taken great pains with that bicycle— 
bought it second-hand, and yet in good condi- 
tion, with tyres well worn (so that they left no 
distinctive tracks) and yet with plenty of life in 
them. The dealer in the far-away Gloucester- 
shire town who had sold it to him had taken no 
particular interest in the deal, and its transport 
to Gorse Hill had been effected by slow and un- 
cbtrusive stages—the last of them, to the aban- 
doned shed, under the cover of darkness. The 
heap of loose sand inside the shed afforded an 
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admirable means of covering up all signs of the 
use to which its shelter had been put. 

He repeated his precautions, steeling himself 
against a tendency to hustle. The bicycle was- 
carefully lifted out of the shed and leant against. 
the wall; the heap of sand was used to conceal 
the marks of his feet ; the heap itself was artisti- 
cally arranged. Then he carried the bicycle to the 
footpath beyond the shed and mounted it. 

Dark as the night was, he found it easy to 
follow the track. Thanks to the drought, it was 
hard and firm and he made good speed. Not only 
that, he was confident that there would be few, 
if any, traces of his passage. The wind at hie 
back also helped him on his course. 

Nor did he hear or see a soul ; the dogs, even, 
at the one farm-house which he passed at some 
distance on his right, failed, apparently, to detect 
him. Almost before he realized it, a dark 
shimmer told him he had reached his first objec- 
tive, the pond. He dismounted and, wheeling 
the bicycle, made his way cautiously to the spot 
which he bad previously marked down as suitable 
to his purpose—where the bank was covered with 
short, dry stubble and where, he knew, the water 
was nearly four feet deep up to the very edge. 

He knelt and lowered the bicycle silently into 
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the pond. It was a little more difficult than he 
had expected, but still, his plan worked smoothly. 
The bicycle certainly had disappeared ; it would 
be invisible in the dirty water and soon would 
sink deep into the soft mud and slime. So far 
as he could judge, the surface weeds would not 
look as though they had been wilfully and rather 
drastically disturbed.  Deliberately he did what 
he could to improve this impression. 

But he could not afford to linger; on the 
second stage of his journey time was of vital 
importance. He left the footpath, skirted the far 
end of the pond, climbed another gate, and ran 
across the field beyond it. From the far side he 
came in sight of his cousin’s house. A soft light 
shone from the windows of the study, but other- 
wise there was no sign of life. That was as it 
should be; the married couple who ‘ did ' for 
Felix were away on holiday and he was being 
ministered to by a woman from the village who 
* came in by the day.’ 

Jobn Mansbridge hurried on till he reached 
the gate at the bottom of the garden. Here he 
forced himself to pause in order to recover his 
breath. His heart was pounding against his 
ribs—this he firmly ascribed to his physical efforts 
and not to excitement. 
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Very cautiously le pulled out his watch and 
flashed his torch on its face. Again he sighed, 
this time not so much in contentment as because 
Fate seemed to have committed him to the deed. 
He had ‘gained’ a good twenty minutes—in 
other words, he had reached the house some 
twenty-two minutes before, on the evidence which 
he had created, it was possible for him to have 
done so. He was satisfied that he had arrived 
in entire secrecy, and it had taken him two 
minutes less than he had allowed. 

He opened the gate and closed it behind him 
so carefully that the latch did not make a sound. 
He walked swiftly up the path—or rather the 
grass border—until he came to the lawn. He 
tiptoed across it towards the windows. They 
were closed, and the thin red curtains drawn. 
He leant close to the glass, though careful not to 
touch it, and with a shock detected the sound of 
& voice which seemed strange to him. Had all 
his plan split upon a single rock ? 

He crept round to the window at the other 
side. It was open, and though this side was 
sheltered from the breeze, the curtain had blown 
sufficiently aside to give him a clear view of most 
of the room. Simultaneously his lips smiled and 
‘his heart gave a fierce thump. The ‘ strange 
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voice ' was that of the loudspeaker, delivering a 
lecture on Babylonian pottery. Apparently it had 
bad the effect of sending Felix to sleep. 

He was sitting in an arm-chair of the 
* grandmother ' variety ; its back was towards the 
door, so- that it was sideways to the window 
through which John Mansbridge was peering. 
His bald head was lodged comfortably on a 
cushion, and his eyes were closed. His thin 
hands clasped the arms of the chair. He looked 
ill and tired, and his cousin felt almost sorry for 
him, till he noticed also the smug little smile on 
his lips. On the table beside him were a tumbler 
and a reading-lamp and a paper or two. Ona 
table in the middle of the room stood a tray 
containing a small whisky decanter, a siphon, and 
a couple more glasses. 

Anger welled up in John Mansbridge. How 
infernally confortable and smug Felix was ! 
Always so full of advice and patronage, and at the 
Bame time as mean as sin. ; 

All very well to ' advise you, my dear John, 
to settle down to a steady job ; give up the night 
club and melodrama existence.’ As if he didn't 
know perfectly well that if Felix wasn't so 
infernally afraid of hurting himself and that heart 
which he pretended was so weak (as a matter of 
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fact, he probably hadn’t got such a thing), he'd 
have been painting the world red himself. 
Except that he was so mean. Positively hurt 


him to spend a halfpenny. Always whining 


about having no money. Damn it, hadn't he, 
John, seen the old man's will? He knew 
damned well that Felix had inherited a fat 
fortune. And when his only living relative asked 
him for a hundred or two, to help things along, 
he said he couldn't do it. Paying off debts of his 
father's. 

Damned lie, that's what it was. Enough to 
make any one—well—sign the wrong name on & 
cheque. Itought to teach Felix a lesson, but the 
chances were that it would lead him to suppose 
that a lecture on morality was called for. All 
very fine to be honest when you've got more 
money than you want, and hate spending any of 
it.  Canting hypocrite, that's all Felix was ; 
piously swearing he was a poor man. ‘ All I can 
do, John, is to carry a large insurance on my life. 
And I had to pay a stiff price for that—it was al) 
I could do to get the company to accept me at all. 
My heart, you know. Still, I wanted to do what 
I could for you, and I’m not likely to live long.’ 

No, he was not likely to live long, but it 
wouldn't be his heart that finished him off. And 
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when he wrote that note asking his cousin to 
come and see him one day next week about a 
‘ cheque which he didn't quite understand,’ he 
finally settled his own fate. If the shock of what 
his cousin said didn't polish bim off then and 
there (which wasn’t likely ; nothing wrong with his 
heart at all), then something else would. And ` 
John Mansbridge felt almost grateful to his cousin 
for being so feeble and flabby ; he wouldn’t put 
up much of a fight even for his life. 

These thoughts, of a kind which had haunted 
him for weeks, flashed through John Mansbridge’s 
mind in the second or two which he spent at the 
window. They served to give him fresh strength 
and determination. 

A new thought suddenly struck him. There 
was Felix, to all appearances fast asleep. If he 
‘crept in noiselessly enough, he might be able to 
finish him off there, in the chair. It would be 
easy to fake signs of a struggle afterwards. ‘That 
Indian club hanging in the hall. But suppose 
Felix woke up and saw him ? Well, it would 
only curtail the interview. "True, he would be 
sorry not to fire off the speech he had rehearsed, 
but that was a small point. Damn it, he'd have 
a shot at it. 

He crouched on the lawn and cautiously took 
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off his shoes ; he tied the laces together for ease 
in carrying. He slipped on the gloves which 
were in his pocket and drew out from his ticket- 
pocket the ‘ spare’ latch-key which he had so 
successfully purloined when last he was down at 
Gorse Hill. He crept round to the front door, 
' deposited his shoes on the doorstep and, with 
infinite precaution, slipped the key into the Yale 
lock To his satisfaction the door opened 
silently. He dared not turn on the hall light, 
but there was sufficient illumination from the 
half-open door of the study to show him all that 
be needed to see. 

There was a faint scrape as he withdrew the 
key. He paused but no sound came from the 
study. A second later the front door was safely 
and securely closed again. He took down an 
Indian club (not the first, but the one by the 
door of the dining-room), and tried its weight 
with a savage grin. Slipping the door-key back 
into bis pocket, he advanced silently into the study. 

Felix had not stirred—a nice way to welcome 
your only cousin! There was his bald head 
temptingly visible above the back of the chair. 
John stepped forward and swung the club. 

That was that. All old scores wiped out. 
No need to make sure of the result—and no need 
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to look at it. One had done things of the same. 
kind in the war and felt none the worse. Funny 
what a difference there was, all the same. Still, 
no time to lose. No use getting sentimental. 
lind the cheque, that was the first thing. That 
ought not to be difficult—Felix would be sure to 
have it at hand, all ready for the interview ; 
probably in the top drawer of the writing-desk, 
He jumped as he suddenly became conscious 
that the voice of the Babylonian expert filled the 
room, and with an oath he switched oft the wire 

less. Now for the cheque. 

But there was no forged cheque in the top 
drawer, and none in any other drawer of the 
desk. He began to tear envelopes open fever- 
isbly ; pulled open the cupboard below the book- 
shelves ; even ran up to Felix's bedroom. Where 
the hell could it be ? He looked at his watch 
and a sick despair seized him. He had only 
seven minutes left before he must leave the 
house, and a lot had still to be done. Good 
heavens, perhaps it was in Felix’s pocket. What 
a fool not to think of it ! Actually he had thought 
of it, but had thrust the idea aside ; he didn't want 
to touch the body. Well, there was no help for it. 

In the breast pocket was nothing but a pocket- 
book. Well, the notes would be useful, anyway.. 
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He took them, and thrust the pocket-book roughly 
‘back again. Then in the right-hand side-pocket of 
the dinner-jacket his fingers detected an envelope. 
He pulled it out, and involuntarily gave a whistle 
of surprise. The envelope was addressed to 
himself, and the flap stuck down. He ripped it 
open, The cheque was inside, enclosed, appa- 
rently, in a letter. He heaved a sigh of relief, 
and thrust the envelope into his own pocket. He 
had meant to destroy the cheque then and there, 
but his programme must be slightly modified. 
"The change involved only a very small risk. 

He put the spare key back in the top drawer 
-of the writing-table, from which he had originally 
purloined it; pushed it well to the back amongst 
-some papers in case its loss had been discovered, 
and in order to suggest that it had been hidden 
in the drawer all the time. You could not be 
too careful of details. Then he went to the 
front door and wedged it carefully open with the 
-door-mat. He went outside and with a stick from 
the hall smashed a pane of glass in the dining- 
‘room window. He thrust in his hand, unlatched 
the window, and opened it at the bottom. He 
returned to the house and again shut the front 
door. This time he brought his shoes in with 


him. 
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Hastily he pulled open the sideboard cup- 
‘board in the dining-room, seized some spoons and 
forks, rolled them roughly in a strip of green 
baize which was in the cupboard, and tossed 
the package on the table. That was good enough, 
he thought. 

Then back into the study for the last and 
most unpleasant job. 

He lifted his cousin's arm with a reluctant 
shudder, and turned back the hand of his wrist- 
watch until it pointed to about five minutes after 
the time when he, John, had left the pub in the 
village. He heaved his cousin's body out of the 
.arin-chair and arranged it as well as he could to 
suggest that he had been standing by the fire- 
place when he was struck. He laid the body on 
its right side; the left arm he stretched roughly 
across the fender, and made sure that the blow 
had stopped the watch. He stood up again and 
surveyed the room. He knocked over a small 
chair, but decided that otherwise his own search 
‘had produced an excellent representation of a 
struggle. The club he left lying by the fire-place. 

He looked at his watch. All was well. He 
was within his scheduled time again. He put 
.on his shoes, tying the bows neatly, despite the 
involuntary trembling of his hands, and made 
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his exit from the silent house by way of the 
open window in the dining-room. His jump 
carried him clear of the narrow flower-bed below 
the window, on to the flagged path leading from 
the gate to the front door. Then heran round 
the house, back to the garden gate, across the 
paddock to the left, and so through a well-worn 
gap in the hedge, into the lane from the village. 
At this point it dipped between two hills. He 
took off and pocketed his gloves and then walked 
quickly on for about thirty yards up the hill in the 
direction of the village, keeping to the grass by the 
roadside. He stopped and drew from his pocket a 
pipe, tobacco-pouch, and a silver match-box. He 
filled his pipe and struck one of the wax vestas. 
The wind blew it out at once and he threw it 
aside. He used three others before his pipe was 
fairly alight, and then be began to walk slowly 
back, down the hill towards the house. He 
walked at the side of the road,and made a point 
of kicking his shoes on the loose stones. He 
ought to arrive with dusty shoes, and he was by 
no means anxious for bis second approach to be 
as silent as his first. 

He reached the gate and paused in some 
anxiety. The relieving constable was due to pass 
at any moment now. The direction of the wind 
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for the first time became a slight disadvantage. 
However, he must take no risks. He walked to 
the front door, rang the bell, waited, and rang 
again. Then he knocked. After a further 
interval he walked back towards the gate and 
listened intently. To his joy, he caught the 
sound of footsteps. He ran back to the house 
and shouted, * Felix ! Felix ! ' in tones of increas- 
ing excitement. He heard the footsteps reach 
the gate and pause. ‘Felix ! Felix !’ he shouted, 
‘Are you there ? ' 

The gravel scrunched under a pair of heavy 
boots. 

‘Anything the matter ? ' asked a deep, comfor- 
table voice. 

‘What ? Who's that ?’ John Mansbridge 
hoped that he had sounded startled. 

‘Police, sir. What's the trouble ? ’ 

John Mansbridge hastily explained his identity. 

‘This is my cousin's house. Mr. Felix Mans- 
bridge.' 

* That’s right, sir,’ 

* He asked me to come and see him and stay 
the night—lI do from time to time. Keep a pair 
of pyjamas here, don't you know, and I've just 
walked up from the station and, well—I can't make 
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him hear—or any one else, I know he's expecting 
me. And—look at that!’ The constable had 
reached the door and, urged by the excited cousin, 
peered at the open window. 

‘Half a minute,’ he said. ‘I'll just have & 
look '— 

‘ Here, I've got a torch,’ said John and pro- 
duced his from his pocket. The constable took it 
with a word of thanks. He flashed it on the 
window and gave a grunt of surprise. He seemed 
uncertain what to do next. 

Mansbridge thumped on the knocker again ; 
then the two men strained their ears—or one of 
them did. 

‘ I wonder if one of the other windows...... 
suggested Mansbridge. The constable leapt at 
the idea and led the way rapidly round the house 
until he reached the window through which his 
companion had peered—oh, years ago, it seemed. 

‘ Looks bad, sir, said the constable. ‘ We'd 
best get round to the front again.’ Indeed, the 
stady window was too narrow to admit of 
entrance. 

The constable became a man of action. He 
bade Mansbridge wait by the door while he 
climbed in by the window, and Mansbridge again 
reflected with satisfaction that if he had left any 
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traces by either window, the burly constable would 
have eliminated them pretty completely. 

A moment later the door was opened. 

‘Come in, sir,’ the constable whispered hoarse- 
ly, ‘and wait outside the room where the light 
is. if you don't mind. I just want to have a 
look first.’ 

He walked to the study and balf-closed the 
door behind him. John Mansbridge waited for 
what seemed an eternity, but in fact was only 
a few seconds. The constable sized up the situa- 
tion and returned, switching on the light in the 
hall. The other man had been fighting to retain 
control of his nerves, but he was conscious that 
sweat was pouring down his face. The constable 
glanced at bim with respectful sympathy and 
muttering, *Afraid this will be & shock to you, 
sir, led the way to the study. 

John Mansbridge followed ; his return to the 
horrible scene which he had left only a few 
minutes before seemed somehow to act as a 
stimulant to his nerves. His performance of 
horror and shock was & convincing one, and all 
the time his inner consciousness was gleefully 
congratulating him upon it. 

* How—how did it happen ?’ he gasped. 

‘Ah, queer business,’ the constable answered. 
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‘Can’t make out what's happened to the 
room.’ 

‘ Yes, but Felix— my cousin ? ’ 

‘ Well, that will have to be seen to,’ was the 
ponderous reply. ‘ Maybe he smashed himself on 
the fender there. But it's queer. You see, sir’ 
—he hesitated and then went on—‘ it’s a case of 
suicide, seemingly. I found this on the table 
there, with the glass on it.’ 

And he held out a sheet of paper, covered with 
Felix's writing. John stared at it ; how in the 
devil's name had he overlooked the little table ? 
Of course he found the forged cheque before he 
got as far, but... 

Through the daze which beset him read the 
opening words: 

* I, Felix Edward Mansbridge, being of sound 
mind, solemnly declare that 1 am dying by my 
own act. I have taken poison...’ 

The room and tbe paper whirled before his 
eyes. From a distance he heard the constable 
say, ‘ I'1l just ring up the station.’ Then a * Hallo,’ 
but addressed, it seemed, not to the Exchange but 
to himself, and & strong arm lowered him into the 
very chair where Felix had sat, his bald head just 
visible... 

_ There was a clink of glass. 
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* Drink this, sir,'said the constable, holding 
a tumbler to his lips. 

* Now let's see where we are,' the superinten- 
dent addressed the sergeant and the constable ; 
the latter was manifestly uneasy at the pro- 
minence into which his part in the affair had 
thrust him. 


* First, let’s fix the known facts about this 
man, John Mansbridge’s, movements. We know 
the train he came by and the time he left the 
station ; we know he was in the ** Four Feathers” 
just before closing time, and we know he left it 


and walked past Robson, who was still on duty, 


in the direction of his cousin’s house. There is 
no turning off the lane, and it’s pretty deserted 
at night. In fact, I doubt if any one uses it 
except you, Longden. And about forty minutes 
or three-quarters of an hour after John Mans- 
bridge left the village, you see two or three 
matches struck as you come down the hill to- 
wards the house. And when you get tothe house, 
you find the man hammering at the door. That 
correct ? * 

The sergeant and the constable uen 

* Right. And I may add that we're pretty 
eure it was Mr. John Mansbridge who lit his pipe, 
because he carried a box of wax vestas—not 80 
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common these days in country villages—and we 
found no less than four used matches of the same- 
kind just about the spot where Lonpden here 
indicated.’ 

The constable perked up a little, as if detect- 
ing a word of praise for himeelf, 

‘All very well and good,’ the superintendent: 
continued. ‘ Tt certainly looks as if the man walked: 
from the station and he said he was going to. Took 
just the normal time, as his shoes bear out bis 
story. And I don't see how else he could have 
got there. We may, of course, find someone who 
met him in the lane, but I should think that un- 
likely. So much for that.’ 

He paused for a moment, as if to arrange his 
thoughts in order, and tben resumed his lecture 
(as it seemed to be). 

' Now let's consider this Felix Mansbridge.. 
It seems a pretty clear case of suicide to me '—the 
sergeant made as if to interrupt—*' but I admit 
that isn't what we're supposed to think. What 
we are supposed to think is this: that someone or 
other broke into the house, began to steal the 
silver, was disturbed, caught up that club from 
the hall, knocked the dead man on the head, after 
a struggle, and decamped. And the broken watch 
is to suggest that this happened about five 
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minutes after Mr. John Mansbridge left the 
‘* Four Feathers '" and when, consequently, he 
couldn’t be at his cousin’s house. I’m afraid I 
can't swallow that story.’ 

"You're sure he was poisoned, then, sir?" 
asked the sergeant. 

‘Perfectly. And that’s not all, In the first 
place, though, it’s not impossible that he was. 
killed ina struggle, it’s surprising—considering 
that the blow was delivered from behind and from 
above. Then, secondly, there’s his confession of 
suicide. You see, it pretty well fixes the time.’ 

* How’s that, sir ? ’ 

' Why, he talked about taking his departure 
from the world to Wagner's accompaniment.’ 

* Crazy,’ said the sergeant. 

* Not in the way you mean. I’ve no doubt he 
was thinking of the wireless. You look up last 
night's programmes and you'll find a Wagner item, 
and you'll see why, in my opinion, he only took 
the poison ten minutes after the time shown by 
the broken watch. And, finally, there's the wound 
on the head. You take my word, the doctors wilk 
find that it was delivered after the man was dead.’ 

‘ But why in the name of— ?’ 

' Sheer accident, sergeant, in my opinion. 
Result of sticking to a pre-arranged plan too 
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closely. Whoever used the club believed that 
Felix Mansbridge was alive—and that means 
premeditated murder. Why, in the name of 
whatever you were going to say, should a burglar 
suddenly stop his burgling to go into the next 
room and bash in the head of the owner of the 
house, and then take to his heels, leaving the 
swag behind ? It stands to reason there never 
was a burglar at all.’ 

‘ Then who d’you reckon it was, sir ?’ 

The superintendent shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Strictly speaking, I suppose we ought to lay 
hands on a suspicious fugitive, an unknown 
visitor,' he said, * but I fancy it would be sheer 
waste of time. There was only one visitor—the 
cousin, John Mansbridge.' 

* But his alibi, sir.’ 

‘I know. And I don’t see how we're to break 
it. All I can say is that somehow he got there 
long before he met you, Longden. And as wé 
can prove that he got there some minutes at 
least before Longden found him at the door, I 
don’t think his alibi holds water after all. 1 admit 
I don’t see how he rigged it, but I'm satisfied . 
that it’s a fake.’ 

‘You can prove it, sir ?' the sergeant inter- 
posed, in a tone which suggested respectful doubt. 


= 
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* Certainly. For here's a letter which was 
found in his pocket. It's addressed to him and 
dated yesterday. The woman who looked after 
Mr. Felix Mansbridge said he wrote a letter be- 
fore she left, but as he hadn't got a stamp he 
said it could wait till next day. I haven't a doubt 
this is the letter—no letter was found in the house 
ready for post, and you can see that this envelope 
was addressed and gummed down. And the 
woman says he put the letter in the side pocket 
of his dinner-jacket—the right side. You'll observe 
here that if it really was in the right side-pocket 
it would have been a job to take it out as the 
body lay, on its right side, in front of the fire- 
place—in other words, it was taken out before the 
body lay there. That’s a small point, perhaps. 

* The main thing is the letter itself —addressed 
to John Mansbridge Esq., and found in John 
Mansbridge Esquire’s pocket. I suggest that he 
found it after the writer was dead, and probably 
before his body lay on the hearth-rug. For we 
know that he didn’t take the letter while he was 
in the house with Liongden—and therefore he must 
have done so a good five minutes sooner, and 
pretty certainly more than that.’ 

* What's in the letter, sir ? ' the sergeant in- 
quired. | 
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‘A hint of a motive, to put it mildly. It’s: 


long ; here's the gist of it. Felix says that he-' 
has had no answer to his note, and supposes that - 


the cousin cannot face him ; in other words, he 
cannot deny the forging of the cheque. Felix 
says it is hopeless. His cousin will never be: 
convinced that he, Felix, is indeed and in truth 
& poor man—the large sums mentioned in his 
father's will were swallowed up by the unpaid 
debts. Nor,apparently, does the cousin believe that 
Felix is indeed a sick man. So sick, that though 
he isn’t likely to die next month, the doctors 
say that he can't live more than & year at the 
outside. "The forgery is the last straw ; he's to 
have no peace in this world, so be'] go to the 
next, and leave his cousin to inherit his life insur- 
ance and what little else there is. And be is not 
to worry ; he will make it quite clear to the police 
that it was a case of suicide— which, thanks to a 
special clause, will not invalidate the insurance 
policy. Ob, yes, he encloses the forged cheque 
in question, which, he says, he has told the bank 
is in order. Points to a motive, eh ? And 
makes John Mansbridge's character pretty clear. 
Thorough wrong ‘un.’ 

There was another pause. 

‘ I see, sir,” the sergeant said slowly. ‘ And 


- 
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you don't think that John Mansbridge got in 
-quite innocently and found that letter—say, five 
minutes before Longden saw him light his pipe ? ' 

The superintendent shook his head. 

' No, that meeting with Longden, like those 
calls at the ** Four Feathers '" and the station, 
were all part of the man's plan. The pipe-light- 
ing was deliberate—he must have been at pains 
‘to observe the exact hour at which Longden 
walked down that lane. He never thought that 
-out on the spur of the moment.’ 

Police-constable Longden cleared his throat. 

* If I may be so bold, sir, do you mean to say 
Mr. Felix was dead before thia Mr. John came, 
and that Mr. John smashed his head in, not 
‘knowing he was dead already ?’ 

* That’s it, in a nutshell, constable. How he 
got to the house in time, and how he gotin, I 
don't know. Perhaps he had a duplicate key, 
and chucked it away in the grass somewhere. 
But in my opinion, however he did it, he came 
down to murder his cousin, and to the best of 
his belief till you stuck that confession in his 
hands he had murdered his cousin.” 

' Thank you, sir. Then to all intents and 
purposes he was a murderer ? ' 

* I haven't a doubt of it.’ 
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* Well, sir,’ and the constable wiped his brow, 
* that kind of makes things easier. I don't rightly. 
know what you'll do about it, officially like, but 
I feel easier in me own mind. I can tell you, 
' sir, when I finished with telephoning and found 
this Mr. John Mansbridge dead in the arm-chair— 
well, I didn't know whether I was alive or dead’ 
meself. Fancy me trying to help him over the 
shock of seeing his cousin's corpse by giving 
him a stiff dose of the very same whisky as his 
cousin had put the poison in. Act of God like, 
wasn't it, sir ?’ 

He spoke hopefully, with no intention of 
irreverence. 


Milward Kennedy. 
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THE AVALANCHE 


I lay long in my tent that evening writing, and 
it was nearly midnight before I blew Sut the candle, 
and composed myself tosleep. But sleep would 
not come, I was quite comfortable, my digee- 
tive organs were in good order, and acclimatise- 
tion had reduced my pulse-rate to nearly normal. 
The night was curiously warm, in fact, the warm- 
est night we had since we arrived at the Base 
Camp. Now and again came the long-drawn-out 
thunder of avalanches. 

Perhaps it was the atmosphere, or may be 
some trick of the imagination, but the sound of 
the avalanches seemed dull and muffled. It was 
as though Kangchenjunga was choking with 
suppressed wrath. My body was ready for sleep, 
but my mind was not. It was troubled and 
restless, groping In a catacomb of doubt and fear. 
I have known fear before ona mountain, but 
that was fear of a different nature, sharp and 
sudden in the face of an immediate danger, but 
I baye never known what it was to lie awake 
before a climb, tortured by the devils of mis- 
giving. 
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Some people may call this a premonition, but 
I do not think it can be so defined. Premonition 
of danger is, after all, an anticipation of danger, 
where, theoretically, danger ought not to exist. 
That danger existed in this case cannot be denied. 
The mind had brooded over it consciously and 
subconsciously to the detriment of the nerves, 
&nd these had become temporarily unstrung. 
‘That is a more logical explanation than the accept- 
ance of the premonition theory, which is more 
dependent upon a belief in psychical phenomena, 

When, at last, 1 fell asleep, I was troubled 
with terrible dreams. These dreams were not 
dreams of personal danger, but of danger to the 
porters. They were always getting into an im- 
possible position, and would turn to me appeal- 
ingly for help. But I was unable to help. 
Afterwards, Wood Johnson told me he used fre- 
quently to dream this too. Possibly it was due 
to an innate sense of responsibility. Others on 
Himalayan expeditions have probably experienced - 
the same sort of dreams. It was a bad night. 

I crawled out of my tent the next morning, 
dull, heavy, and unrefreshed. I looked at the 
ice wall, and the weary track leading up through 
the snow to it, with loathing. Neither mentally 
nor physically did I feel fit to start. 
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The morning was ominously warm and a 
steamy heat beat down through sluggish mists: 
The sun was obscured, but for the first time on 
the mountain we were able to sit outside and 
keep reasonably warm without its rays on us. 

It was decided that the scheme arranged the 
previous day should be adhered to. All except 
the cook and myself were to leave and try to 
establish Camp Three on the terrace. 

Schneider with his usual boundless energy 
was the first to leave. He was accompanied by 
his servant, '' Satan ” Chettan, who was carry- 
ing a considerable load. 

There was no porter in the expedition of a finer 
physique than ** Satan,” and I remember watching 
him swing on his load with effortless ease, and 
start off in the wake of his master, his legs pro- 
pelling him uphill in shambling powerful strides, 
the gait of a born hillman and mountaineer. 

Duvanel and three porters carrying cinemato- 
graph apparatus came next, as the former wished 
to obtain ** shots '' of the last party, which con- 
sisted of Hoerlin, Wieland, and eight porters 
carrying heavy loads. For a while I sat on a 
packing case, watching them as they slowly plod- 
ded up the slopes of soft snow, then I adjourned 
to my tent in order to write some letters, 
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Perhaps half an hour later I was startled by 
a tremendous roar. Two thoughts flashed through 
my mind, Firstly, that only an exceptionally 
large ice avalanche falling close at hand could 
make such a din, and secondly, with a sudden 
clutch of horror at my heart, that the noise 
came, not from the usual direction of Kangchen- 
junga's face, but from the ice wall ! 

I dashed outside. What I saw is indelibly 
engraved on my memory. i 


An enormous portion of the ice wall had 
collapsed. Huge masses of ice as high as 
cathedrals, were still toppling to destruction ; 
billowing clouds of snow spray were rushing 
upwards and outwards in the van of a huge 
avalanche. On the slope below was the party, 
mere black dots, strung out in a straggling line. 
They were not moving. For an instant, during 
which I suppose my brain must have been stunned, 
the scene was stamped on my mind like a still 
photograph, or perhaps a more apt comparison 
would be a cinema film that has jammed for a 
fraction of a second, Then everything jerked on 
again. I remember feeling no surprise, it was 
almost like a fantastic solution to something that 
had been puzzling me. - 

Now the dots were moving, moving to the 
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left; they were running, but how slowly, how 
uselessly before the reeling clouds of death that 
had already far outflanked them. The next 
Moment the avalanche had swept down upon 
them ; they were engulfed and blotted out like 
insects beneath a tidal wave. 

In the tent I had been conscious of noise, but 
now I was no longer aware of it. The clouds of 
show swept nearer. At first they bad seemed to 
move slowly, but now they were shooting for- 
wards with incredible velocity. Vicious tongues 
of ice licked out under them. Here and there 
solitary blocks broke free from the pall ; behind 
them I caught a glimpse of a confused jumble of 
ice blocks, grinding together like the boulders ia 
& strea'o bed caught up by the flood waters of a 
cloudburst. 

The thought of personal danger had not occur- 
red to me at first, but now, suddenly, came the 
realisation that the avalanche might sweep the 
camp away. I glanced round for the cook— 
he was standing outside the cooking tent—and 
yelled to him to run for it 

I had stood and watched the avalanche like 
one rooted to the spot ina nightmare. Running 
was nightmarish too. The feet sank deeply into 
the snow at the height (20,000 feet) every step 
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was an effort. We floundered along for perhaps 
twenty yards, then heart and lunge gave out, and 
neither of us could continue. We looked round ; 
the avalanche was stopping two hundred yards 
away. Though I had not been conscious of any 
noise after the initial roar, I was paradoxically 
conscious of it ceasing. 

The avalanche stopped, only the clouds of 
snow, driven by the wind displaced by the falling 
masses, writhed far into the air. There was no 
sign of my companions. I turned to the cook: 
“They are all killed, but we must do what we 
can," We retraced our steps to the camp, seized 
ice-axes, and set out for the scene of the disaster. 
We tried to move quickly, but it was impossible 
at the altitude, it was better to go slowly and 
steadily, and how slow this was. 

The clouds of snow began to settle, the veil 
thinned. It was a terrible moment. I expected 
to see no sign of the party. Then, to my immense 
relief, I saw dimly a figure away to the left, and 
then some more figures. We toiled upwards, 
skirting the edge of the avalanche ; it was gharply 
defined, and the ice blocks were piled several feet 
high. Beyond it the snow was untouched, save 
where it had been scored by solitary blocks flung 
forwards from the main mass of ice. 
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Two hundred yards from the camp the track 
vanished beneath débris of the avalanche. We 
reached a little group of porters. They were 
standing stupidly, without moving or speaking, 
en the edge of the débris, all save one, who was 
probing energetically with an ice-axe between the 
ice blocks. It was Nemu. I asked him what he 
was doing, whether there was a man buried there, 
and he replied, ‘‘ Load, sahib, I look for load." 
In order to run and escape from the avalanche 
be had dropped his load, and this was seriously 
worrying him. Who were alive and who were 
dead did not concern him, he had dropped his 
load, the load entrusted to him by tbe sahibs, 

I counted the party, two were missing. 
Hoerlin, Wieland, and Duvanel I could see above 
me, The missing ones were Schneider and 
‘Chettan. Two hundred feet higher I saw Wieland 
approaching something sticking out between the 
ice blocks. It was Chettan’s hand. By the time 
T had climbed up he had been dug out. „He was 
dead, having been carried down at least three 
hundred feet, and crushed in the torrent of ice 
blocks. His head was severely injured, but as a 
forlorn hope we administered artificial respiration 
for over an hour. In the middle of it Schneider 
reappeared. He had had a marvellous escape. 
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He had actually been under the ice wall when it 
came down. He said: '' I heard a crack; then 
down it came, huge masses of ice from hundreds. 
of feet above. I thought I was dead, but I ran 
to the left, and the avalanche missed me by five 
meters." Chettan had been too far behind 
Schneider to save himself. | 

The remainder of the party had amazing 
luck. They had been on the track where it ran 
farthest to the left. Had they been ten minutes 
earlier or later, nothing could have saved them. 
Even so, they had had to run for their lives, and’ 
the track was swept almost from end to end. 
Duvanel told me that when he saw it coming, the 
thought of being able to escape never even 
occurred to him. But, like the others, he had 
run to theleft, asit seemed better to be killed 
doing something than waiting for apparently 
certain death. So narrow had been the escape 
of the main body of the porters that some of them 
had actually been bruised by blocks of ice on the 
edge of the avalanche. "The escape of the party 
can only be called a miracle of the mountains. 

The portion of the wall that bad fallen had 
been that outlined by the crack noted by Hoerlin 
and Schneider the previous day. In falling it 
wept the route on the ice wall diagonally, 
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The Route up the Great Ice Wall 





_ into the grave. 








3 AVALAN CHE 


coia} Sbikterating the lower part idis — 

that Wieland and I bad made, destroy ing the 
‘snow bridge over the crevasse, and the ice bump | 
under which we had sat. In fact, the topography s 
of the route we had made at the expense of — 





much labour had been altered completely. The - a 


area Of snow slopes covered by the débris must 
have been nearly a mile square, and the avalanche 
can scarcely have weighed less than a million tons. 

We returned to camp, two of the porters 
taking turns at carrying Chettan. According to 
‘those who had been highest, another crack had 
opened up above the ice wall, and there was a 
strong possibility of another avalanche, possibly 


greater even than the first, which might con- 


ceivably sweep away the camp. It was advisable 
to retire to Camp One with all speed. But before 
doing so we buried Chettan. 

It was a simple, yet impressive ceremony. 
A hole was dug in the snow, and the body, 
-dressed as it was in climbing clothes, laid within 
with folded arms. A handful of rice was roasted 
by the porters, and this was scattered over the 
body to the accompaniment of muttered prayers. 
We stood round with bared heads. Then some- 
-one gave an order, and snow was quickly ehovelled 





As this was done the mists - 
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.. dispersed, and the sun shone through for a few 


instants, Almost one could see the brave soul 


_ Winging its way over the mountains. We drove 


in an ice-axe to mark the spot, and silently turned: 
away. We had lost not a porter, but a valued 
friend. We left him buried amid one of the 
grandest mountain cirques in the world. 

So died a genuine lover of the mountains, & 
real adventurer at heart, and one whom .members 
of several Himalayan expeditions will mourn. 

We descended to Camp One in a wet and 
soaking snow-storm, that later developed into a 
blizzard. Word was sent down to the Base Camp 
of the disaster, requesting that Professor Dyhren- 


_furth and Kurz should come up and discuss 


matters. 

Wind was howling, and snow lashing the 
tents, as we ate supper and crept miserably into 
our sleeping bags.* | 


F. S. Smythe. 


» From ''The Kangchenjunga Adventure," by F. 8. Smythe, 
Chapter XII, PP. 250-257, 








